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TO CHLORINDA. 
(With a Fan.) 
ALL in your glory you to-night 
Will dance, and me they don’t invite 
Your charms to scan ; 
And, as a seal might send its skin 
To please the girl it may not win, 
I send a fan. 


Behind this fan some other man 
_ Your hand will hold ; 

Your fearless eyes, so bright and brown, 

Will hide their gladness, glancing down, 
No longer cold. 

And your pale, perfect cheek will take 

That color for another’s sake, 
I ne’er controll’d, — 

Yet, ere you sleep, stray thoughts will creep 
To days of old. 


Of old! For in a single day, 
When Jove first gilds a maiden’s way, 
The world grows new ; 
And from that new world you will send 
Sweet pity to the absent friend 
Who so loved you. 


Loved — for my love will wither then ; 
I cannot share with other men 
The dear delight 
That dwells in your austerest tone, 
That latent hope of joys unknown — 
Though now you will not be my own, 
Some day you might. 


My trusted little friend of yore, 

Of course you’d think my love a bore, 
It’s not romantic : 

I’ve passed beyond the football stage, 

And e’en despair is saved by age 
From growing frantic. 


No, like a veteran grim and grey, 
With sling and crutch, 
Iam but fitto watch thefray' - 
Where, in the world-old, witching way, 
In other hands your fingers stay 
With lingering touch, 
That may mean nothing, or it may; 
Mean, oh ! so much. 


T’ll wed some woman, prim of face, 
Who'll duly fill the housewife’s place, 
And with her hard, domestic grace 
Illusions scatter ; 
But sometimes when the stars are full, 
While.at my season’d pipe I pull, 
T’ll see my little love once more, 
With brilliant lovers by the score, 
Whose tributes flatter. 
And, thinking of the light gone by, 
Murmur with philosophic sigh, 
**Tt doesn’t matter.” 








To Chlorinda, ete. 


And then, perchance, this fan you’ll find, 

When all the new romance is over, 
Sweet, may you ne’er with troubled mind 
Half wish you never had resigned, 


Your truest lover. 
Punch, 


A DREAM OF MAY IN MID-WINTER. 


KinG Frost has loosened his grip on the 
earth, 
The rills are.at play again ; 
There’s a dome of blue—and a touch of 
mirth 
In the robin’s sweet refrain. 


The good sun has broken that armor cold 
Of ice on the silent stream, 

And let out the ripples of living gold 
Where the wings of white gulls gleam. 


There’s a purple haze o’er the hills afar 
That bringeth a dream of spring ; 

Already in fancy the king-caps star 
The meadows ; the woodlands ring — 


Ring out, as in May, with the raptured song 
That mounts to the throne on high, 
When the winds are low, and the light is. 
long, 
When the days are loth to die. 


But the spell is broken, the dream is past 
Of the garish, merry May ! 

How drearily whistles the wintry blasts 
Through the tree-tops far away ! 


The scene is wrapt in a cold grey hue, 
And the wind is chill—ah me ! 
But that gleam of gold and that bit of blue 
Were a glimpse of spring to be ! 
F. B. DovEeTton. 


REQUIEM. 
LET her rest ; the weary night 
Never brought her dreams like this ; 
Let her sleep ; the morning light 
Shall not wake her from her bliss. 
Glad was she to end the fight ; 
Death hath conquered with a kiss. 


Tired eyes need watch no more ; 
Flagging feet, the race is run ; 
Hands that heavy burdens bore, 
Set them down, the day is done ; 
Heart, be still—through anguish sore, 
Everlasting peace is won. 
Chambers’ Journal. MARY MACLEOD. 
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From Temple Bar, 

OLIVER CROMWELL AS A SOLDIER. 

THE renown of Cromwell is on the 
increase, and has scarcely attained its 
complete development. Many causes 
concurred, until the present age, to dis- 
parage the fame of a great man, who, if 
we except Edward I., and perhaps 
Henry VIII., was the most illustrious 
of Englishrulers. To the Cavaliers and 
their Tory successors, whose judgments 
we see in the pages of Hume, he 
appeared a fierce, hypocritical tyrant ; 
the party which triumphed in 1688, the 
representatives of the Vanes and the 
Hollises, the ‘‘ men of law’ of the Long 
Parliament, looked upon him as an 
armed usurper, who overthrew the 
throne and the altar. It is unnecessary 
to say that Scotland and Ireland had 
solid grounds to dislike his memory ; 
and the century of Pope, of Gibbon, of 
Paley, could not comprehend his acts 
or his motives, and denounced his 
Puritanism as fanatical cant, or dis- 
simulation of the vilest kind. <A larger 
knowledge of history, and a philosophic 
view of the great religious movements 
of the seventeenth century, have grad- 
ually dissipated these false ideas ; and 
we now see that Cromwell was a most 
able ruler during a period of revolution 
and trouble, and that he was a God-fear- 
ing and sincere man, if an enthusiastic 
and stern-hearted zealot. Parts of his 
policy, doubtless, must be condemned ; 
and his fame has suffered from the 
extravagances of Carlyle, the blind 
eulogist of the faith that might is right, 
and the apologist of his deeds whatever 
their character. But the soldier who 
raised England, from what seemed de- 
crepitude, to a foremost place among 
the powers of Europe, and who traced 
the lines of her empire on the seas, 
was, we now perceive, one of her 
mightiest sons ; and it was no ordinary 
or short-sighted statesman who pro- 
jected the union of the three kingdoms, 
and the codification of our still formless 
law, and who rescued the State from 
civil war and anarchy. The political 
genius of Cromwell is not now ques- 
tioned ; but no writer of eminence has 
yet appeared to bring out distinctly his 





genius in war, and to do justice to him 
as a great captain. 

Mr. Gardiner, indeed, has attempted 
the task in his elaborate ‘“‘ History of 
the Great Civil War ;”’ but though his 
industry is above praise, he is perhaps 
not deeply versed in the military art. 
In this slight sketch I shall endeavor to 
show what Cromwell was as a leader in 
the field ; and if I must glance at. his 
career from the civil side, I shall dwell 
chiefly on what he achieved as a soldier. 
His correspondence must be my chief 
authority, though large parts of it are 
not forthcoming ; and unlike the corre- 
spondence of later warriors, resembling 
in this, however, the correspondence of 
Turenne, his contemporary, and a 
genius of wonderful powers, it exhibits 
the art of war in its infancy, and does 
not reason, so to speak, from principles. 
To those who will ‘not look for the 
gold through the bough,’’ and to whom 
Puritanism is a sealed book, the letters 
of Cromwell may appear tedious ; but 
they reveal a real master of war ; and 
they abound in precious materials for 
the competent student. 

Oliver Cromwell was born in 1599, a 
scion of an ancient and knightly house, 
long seated in Huntingdon, on the lands 
of Hinchinbrook. The celebrated min- 
ister of Henry VIII., the ‘‘ Hammer of 
the Monks’’ in priestly language, was 
one of his not remote kinsmen. The 
family was connected with the Hamp- 
dens, and St. Johns, and others of the 
best landed gentry ; and more than once 
it had entertained sovereigns in their 
progresses through the eastern counties. 
Like Napoleon, Cromwell was thus a 
gentleman ; and the accident of his 
birth in part explains the strong con- 
servative and loyal instincts which were 
among his distinctive qualities, until 
Puritanism and an age of trouble made 
him the master-spirit of a great revolu- 
tion. The boy was educated after the 
manner of his time; he was sent to 
Cambridge at an early age; it is be- 
lieved that he ate some terms at Gray’s 
Inn; but, when his father died, while 
he was still a youth, he betook himself 
to the pursuit of farming, having just 
married an excellent wife, loved by him 
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with pure and manly affection. His life 
flowed on peacefully for years at St. 
Ives, and his letters during this period 
are lost ; but it is impossible to doubt 
that the events of the time made a 
strong and lasting impression on him. 
Oliver was an enthusiastic and sincere 
Puritan; he was penetrated by the 
stern Calvinistic spirit which had been 
transforming the national mind ; he was 
an. Englishman and a man of genius ; 
and we may be sure that he looked with 
abhorrence on the movement Rome- 
ward in the national Church, the favor- 
itism, the crimes, and the follies of the 
court, and on the degradation of En- 
gland under James I. He sate for 
Huntingdon in the Parliament of 
1627-9, one of the most memorable in 
English history; he shared in that 
arly struggle for freedom, in which 
Wentworth stood by the side of Pym ; 
and he doubtless voted for the Petition 
of Right, and joined in the first of the 
‘¢ Great Remonstrances.’’? His only re- 
corded speech, however, is a protest 
against one of the divines of the court ; 
and it seems probable that at this time 
of. his life religion chiefly engrossed his 
thoughts; he felt the compunctious 
visitings and the despondent doubts 
characteristic of the Puritan temper, 
and made familiar to us by Bunyan’s 
genius. 

He returned to obscurity during the 
long period when Charles I. tried to 
dispense with Parliaments; and the 
few of his letters which have come 
down to us refer chiefly to the common 
affairs of life, to the self-communings 
of a Calvinistic spirit, and to the wrongs 
done ‘‘to the faith” by Laud and his 
brethren. Yet such a man could not 
have felt indifferent —his policy as a 
ruler is a proof of this —to what was 
going on in. the world around him ; how 
- Anglicanism was being made an instru- 
ment of the great Catholic revival at 
home and abroad ; how the monarchy 
- of Elizabeth was being changed into an 
irresponsible and corrupt despotism ; 


how Wentworth was trying to do for| 


Charles I. what Richelieu had done for 
Louis XIII. ; above all, how England 
had been reduced, in the great religious 
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war of the Thirty Years, to a discredited 
power of the second order; and how 
her place as the head of Protestant 
Europe had been taken by France, her 
ancient enemy. Cromweil was _ re- 
turned for Cambridge in the Long Par- 
liament ; and we now begin to see more 
distinctly the lineaments of that com- 
manding figure. He took at first the 
moderate and constitutional side; of 
course voted for the strong measures 
which deprived Charles of his over- 
grown power ; but was associated with 
Hampden, Hollis, Hyde, and other re- 
formers of the higher class of gentry. 
But he appears to have had, at an early 
period, a rooted distrust of the good 
faith of the government; and in the 
decisive struggle on the Grand Remon- 
strance he broke off from the more 
scrupulous spirits, and went over to 
Pym and the men of action. As the 
contest deepened, and Charles and the 
Parliament, after the fatal attempt on 
the five members, prepared to appeal 
to the arbitrament of force, Cromwell 
boldly took a conspicuous part; with 
Hampden, now ready to draw the 
sword, he subscribed large sums to 
support the Houses; and he signifi- 
cantly denounced the Irish Rebellion. 
For the rest, during these months of 
trouble, the prelude to the great Civil 
War, he was an active and energetic 
champion of the great popular move- 
ment that was stirring England. We 
see him advocating the rights of down- 
trodden commoners ; crying out against 


and signing a ‘ protestation”’ against 
the ‘“‘army plots’? intended to save 
Strafford from national vengeance, and 
to check the reactionary policy of the 
court. 

When Charles raised his standard in 
August, 1642, Cromwell was in com- 
mand of a troop of horse in the rude 
but large Parliamentary army. His 
| first experience in the field showed that 
he had the keen insight and the knowl- 
edge of adapting means to ends which 
are natural gifts of real warriors. The 
| king, who might have been crushed by 
Essex at the outset of the struggle, 
' with the greatest ease, had been allowed 
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to collect a large force ; he had routed 
a hostile detachment at Powick ; and, 
marching across the front of his enemy, 
he advanced through Warwickshire 
against his ‘‘ rebellious” capital. The 
opposing armies met at Edgehill ; and 
though Essex had the best of the fight, 
the horsemen of Rupert, led by gallant 
gentlemen, and commanded by a daring 
and brilliant chief, swept the Parlia- 
mentary levies before them. Cromwell 
perceived at once where the defect 
lay ; ‘‘a set of tapsters and poor ap- 
prentices cannot,” he said, ‘ fight 
against men of honor’’—here, as 
often, we see his aristocratic leanings 
—and he declared to his cousin, Hamp- 
den, that nothing could be done until 
the chivalry of the Cavalier was met 
and encountered by the spirit of Puri- 
tanism, so to speak, embodied in a thor- 
oughly trained and prepared army. He 
addressed himself to carry out his pur- 
pose, with the little body of men in his 
hands ; and the stern fanaticism, and 
the fine discipline of ‘‘the godly peo- 
ple ** who formed his troop, began by 
degrees to become manifest. 

He was ‘soon raised to a colonel’s 
rank; and circumstances concurred to 
extend his authority beyond that of a 
subordinate officer. The strength of 
the Houses, outside the capital, lay 
principally in the eastern counties ; 
these formed an association to defend 
themselves, and to provide troops to 
maintain the war ; and Cromwell, sway- 
ing all minds by the power of his will, 
became the master spirit of this league, 
and the real chief of the levies it raised. 
We see him organizing, drilling, and 
training soldiers with extraordinary ad- 
ministrative skill, in the winter of 1642 
and the spring of 1643; and he kept 
steadfast to his first ideal, and fash- 
ioned all his men on the same pattern. 
The forces he arrayed were mostly 


composed of small farmers, traders, | 


artisans, and peasants ; but, unlike the 
Feebles and Warts of Falstaff, they 
were carefully selected from able-bodied 
men ; and Cromwell breathed into them 
the stern Puritan spirit, made them 
subject to the severest discipline, and 


took care they were well-armed and! 





supplied. The legend, which has come 
down to us as a genuine utterance of 
the future chief —‘‘ Put your trust :in 
God, and keep your powder dry !’’?~— 
expresses the methods adopted by him. 
He made his troops the fiercest and 
boldest of zealots ; but with due regard 
to the requirements of war, he formed 
them into real soldiers provided with 
all that was needed in the field, “a 
goodly sight,’? as he wrote with pride. 
The regiments raised in this mamner 
became by degrees most formidable and 
trustworthy warriors ; they were ani- 
mated by passions more intense than 
the Crusaders, or the armed swarms of 
Mahomet ; their enemies, in their eyes, 
were ‘‘ ranks of the accurst,’’ and ‘ ves- 
sels of wrath foredoomed by God;” 
but their moral power was upheld by 
material force, brought in time to: the 
extreme of perfection ; and their bear- 
ing, their training, their arms, their 
equipment, and their efliciency in ma- 
neeuvring, and in the shock of battle, 
attained ultimately the very highest 
excellence. Such was the origin of the 
far-famed Ironsides—a grand manu- 
ment of Cromwell’s genius — and: the 
nucleus of the invincible army, the 
finest ever possessed by England, which 
scattered Rupert and his nobles like 
sheep ; which crushed Ireland, subdued 
Scotland, and was the right arm of the 
Protector for years ; and which, mighty 
abroad as it was at home, overwhelmed 
the best troops of Spain at Dunkirk, 
and was prized by Turenne, the first 
soldier of Europe, as the best instru- 
ment of war ever proved by him in:his 
long and almost unequalled career. 
While he was thus organizing ‘the 
eastern counties, Oliver took no part. in 
the feeble operations of the campaign 
of 1643. He was not in the i!l-led army 
of Essex, which fruitlessly hovered 
round Oxford ; he did not witness the 
defeats of Waller, or the great Royalist 
advance from the west; he was -not 
present at the siege of Gloucester ; he 
did not join in the first fight at New- 
bury, remarkable for the valor of Skip- 
pon, and for the heroism of the train 
bands of London. . One letter of his, 
however, perhaps indicates that he per- 
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fectly understood the real position of 
the forces upon the theatre of war, and 
the opportunities of the Parliamentary 
chiefs ; and if this be correct, it cer- 
tainly shows that he had the eye of a 
true strategist. Charles, thrown for- 
ward with his army at Oxford, and 
chiefly supported by levies in Wales, in 
the adjoining counties, and in the west, 
was dangerously exposed to a well- 
combined attack ; and should this suc- 
ceed, the Parliament might hope to 
annihilate with ease his remaining 
forces. Cromwell hints at ‘‘a great 
design” of the kind, which probably 
would have occurred to Turenne ; but, 
as it was said, “‘ we are disjointed fel- 
lows ;”’ and, in truth, the armies on 
either side were not yet fit for decisive 
movements, or for operating with pow- 
erful effect on the theatre. Though 
ehiefly engaged in his administrative 
work, Cromwell, nevertheless, was not 
inactive in the field in 1643; and he 
soon proved that he had the powers of 
aleader. We may doubt if the king 
had the fixed purpose ascribed to him 
by Mr. Gardiner of closing on London 
from the west and the east, and finish- 
ing the war by seizing the capital ; but 
his operations in the east were baffled ; 
and this was largely due to the efforts 
of Cromwell. The contending forces 
swayed to and fro, from the mouths of 
the Humber to the upper Ouse ; New- 
castle, observed and checked by Fair- 
fax, had laid siege to Hull with some 
thousands of men. A Parliamentary 
army, led by Manchester, one of the 
aristocratic chiefs of the Houses, barred 
the way against an advance of the en- 
emy ; and the country between was the 
scene of conflicts, spreading every- 
where, and of uncertain issue. Crom- 
well ere long made his presence felt, 
and, though as yet in inferior command, 
dealt vigorous strokes with his excellent 
troops, which proved that he was no 
common warrior. 

The first occasion on which he dis- 
played the skill in tactics which was 
innate with him, was in a skirmish near 
Grantham, in July, long remembered 
as a notable exploit. A body of Cava- 
liers, led by a gallant son of the great 





house of Cavendish, fell on the Iron- 
sides ; but fanaticism and hard training 
had done their work ; and the Royalist 
horsemen were quickly routed and hotly 
pursued by the Puritan troopers. Young 
Cavendish, however, made an attempt 
to rally ; but Cromwell had a reserve in 
hand — we shall see how this was his 
constant practice, characteristic of a 
true cavalry chief — and he launched it 
with such decisive effect that scarcely 
a foe escaped from the field. With 
equal daring and skill, the rising soldier 
covered a retreat from Gainsborough 
with his trained squadrons ; “‘ this hand- 
ful faced the enemy, and dared them to 
the teeth;’’ and he had soon won 
something like a battle at Winceby, his 
men ‘‘ singing psalms, and thinking it a 
great mercy,’ and overthrowing every 
obstacle in their path. The eastern 
counties were thus gradually cleared ; 
the Parliamentary army marched north- 
wards ; Newcastle was compelled to 
raise the siege of Hull; and the Royal 
hopes for the campaign in the east were 
blasted. The relief of Hull was the 
first occasion in which Cromwell and 
the younger Fairfax met; and the 
brotherhood in arms of the two chiefs 
dates from the close of the campaign 
of 1643. Though Manchester had the 
nominal power, it was perfectly under- 
stood in the Parliamentary camp that 
the success of the army was mainly due 
to Cromwell and his unrivalled soldiers. 

At the close of the campaign of 1643, 
fortune still inclined to the side of the 
king. His cause, indeed, had not pros- 
pered in the east ; he had lost an op- 
portunity, by besieging Gloucester, to 
march on London and finish the con- 
test ; he allowed Essex to escape, and 
was beaten at Newbury. But he had 
taken Bristol, was victorious in the 
west, and had made great progress in 
the southern counties ; and from his 
forward position at Oxford, he seemed 
able to defy the arms of the Houses. 
Considering that his was far the weaker 
side ; that Teutonic England and Tev- 
tonic Scotland were, broadly speaking, 
arrayed against him ; that he drew his 
forces chiefly from the Celtic parts of 
England, from Celtic Scotland, and 
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from the Celts of Wales,! and that his 
cause was that of despotism against a 
nation, the result, certainly, was re- 
markable ; but it must be attributed 
chiefly to the deep divisions which ex- 
isted in the parties at Westminster, 
and, above all, to the incapacity of the 
Parliamentary chiefs, and to the bad 
condition of the armies they led, on the 
theatre of operations in the south and 
the west. The alarm of many oppo- 
nents of Charles was seen in the flight 
of peers and gentlemen, heads of the 
revolt, to the court at Oxford ; and he 
looked forward hopefully to an ap- 
proaching triumph. Pym, however, 
was equal to the occasion ; the hand of 
death was on the great statesman, who 
had clung to constitutional methods to 
the last, but had preferred civil war to 
the loss of freedom ; but he succeeded 
in raising large new levies; he 
breathed his lofty soul into reluctant 
colleagues ; and he called on Presby- 
terian Scotland to support the Houses. 
The Solemn League and Covenant 
sealed the alliance between Parliamen- 
tary England and the Scottish Low- 
lands ; and though this was to lead to 
future discord, and ultimately to a sec- 
ond civil war, a great weight was thrown 
into the scale of the Parliament 

By the beginning of 1644, the army 
of the Houses was fifty thousand strong ; 
a Scotch army of twenty thousand men 
was crossing the border to invade the 
north ; and though Essex and Waller 
retained their commands, Pym drew 
his last sigh in serene confidence that 
“the cause of liberty’? would be 
crowned with victory. Charles, how- 
ever, meanwhile, had not been inac- 
tive; he had recruited his forces in 
England as he best could ; and he had 
taken a momentous course which, if it 
seemed hopeful, was ultimately to prove 
the road to ruin. Catholic Ireland, 
suffering from cruel wrongs, had flamed 
out into furious rebellion ; a massacre 


1 The Civil War brought clearly out the indelible 
distinction between the Teutonic and Celtic races 
in these islands. The first, attached to institutions 
and law, were for the Parliament ; the second, fond 
of personal government, declared for the king. 
Cromwell and Owen Roe O’Neill, a forgotten hero, 
were perhaps the highest types of each. 
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of the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish colo- 
nists of the Protestant faith had been 
witnessed ; and the army raised by 
Wentworth to hold the island down, 
had been in the field to oppose the 
revolt. But Protestant Ireland dis- 
trusted Charles, and that, too, with 
sufficient reason; the Catholic Irish 
formed a league, and assembled at Kil- 
kenny to make claims which meant 
separation from England and her rule ; 
and the king lent a willing ear to these 
demands, in order to obtain the aid of 
his army in Ireland to fight against the 
Parliament. A ‘convention,’ as it 
yas called, with the confederates was 
made; the sovereign of England 
truckled to the rebels in arms, despised 
and detested as inhuman savages, in 
the hope of crushing out English free- 
dom ; and ten thousand men were de- 
spatched from Ireland to take part in 
the war for the king. In the eyes 
of Parliamentary and Protestant En- 
gland, the act was as atrocious as if an 
English general had treated with Nana 
Sahib after the butcheries of Cawn- 
pore. 

Both sides, therefore, made great 
efforts for the campaign of 1644; and 
the Civil War entered a new phase, in 
which fierce passions were aroused and 
quickened. The contending armies, 
too, though for the most part bad, had 
acquired experience, and some train- 
ing ; and operations in the field became 
more bold and rapid. The first heavy 
blow was struck by the younger Fair- 
fax; this Rupert of the Parliament, 
but a much abler soldier, marched 
across Yorkshire and cut to pieces the 
Royal contingent sent off from Ireland ; 
and then, retracing his steps, he turned 
eastwards. By this time Manchester, 
Leven, with the Scottish army, and 
Cromwell —he had attained a general’s 
place —had joined hands, and ap- 
proached York; and Fairfax, having 
come into line with them, the combined 
forces sate down before the city, where 
Newcastle, driven from the adjoining 
region, was endeavoring to make a 
stand for his master. The cause of the 
king in the north was imperilled, and 
Charles, though busy with intrigues at 
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Oxford, sent Rupert off with some 
fourteen thousand men, increased after- 
wards by about six thousand, to raise 
the siege of York, and to support New- 
castle. The prince, ravaging the towns 
on his way, but moving with a celerity 
that does him credit, was at York by 
the 1st of July, just as Newcastle was 
about to capitulate ; and the allied com- 
manders, already «greatly weakened, 
raised the siege and fell back to the 
plain of Marston Moor, covering their 
communications but intending to re- 
treat. Rupert pressed forward charac- 
teristically to attack, disregarding the 
advice of a veteran, Lythan, the nom- 
inal chief of Newcastle’s army ; and he 
‘ame up with his foes on the 2nd of 
July, their lines covered by a deep 
ditch in front, resting in Longmarston 
and Tockwith on either wing. 

The battle that followed was the first 
instance in which the tactical powers 
of Cromwell were seen on anything 
like a great scale ; and the issue was 
mainly due to him. Rupert —he had 
advanced carelessly — wished to fall 
back, or at least not to fight until the 
next day, when he saw how strong was 
the hostile position; and _ tradition 
records that he eagerly asked,} ‘* Where 
are Cromwell and his men ?” for En- 
gland already had begun to ring with 
the fame of the TIronsides. But he was 
not given the choice he sought ; Crom- 
well, in command of the allied left, saw 
the opportunity and at once closed ; he 
crossed the ditch at the head of his 
horsemen ; and Rupert and his Cava- 
liers, before never conquered, were 
“but as dust” after a brief struggle, 
and were driven to the rear in hopeless 
confusion. By this time the battle had 
become general; each army was of 
about equal strength, from seventeen 
to nineteen thousand men ; and the op- 
posing centres were fiercely engaged, 
each side making most stubborn efforts. 
A charge, led by Goring from the 
prince’s left, completely overthrew the 
allied right, and when Sir Charles 
Lucas, with his squadrons in hand, had 
fallen in force on the allied centre, the 

1 Compare the “Oi est la division Picton?” of 
Napoleon before Waterloo. 
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battle seemed all but won for the king. 
At this crisis, Cromwell, like Condé at 
Rocroy, intervened, and changed the 
whole course of the fight ; he had taken 
care to have a fresh reserve, and hay- 
ing thoroughly disposed of Rupert, he 
moved with this body across the field, 
and fell on Lucas in irresistible strength. 
The result was such as was often seen 
in the great battles of the seventeenth 
century ; the Royal left was crushed by 
this decisive charge ; the allied centre, 
set free, advanced, and the army of 
Rupert was completely routed. The 
prince left the field with but six thou- 
sand men ; and Cromwell was the un- 
questioned hero of the day. ‘ God,’’ 
he wrote, in his striking language, 
enthusiastic and yet soldierly, ‘‘made 
them as stubble to our swords. The 
left wing, where I commanded, being 
our own horse, saving a few Scots in 
the rear, beat all the prince’s horse. 
We then charged ... and routed all 
we charged. Give glory, all the glory, 
to God.”’ 

The north was lost to Charles at 
Marston Moor; and the victory ought 
to have been decisive, and to have 
brought all England under the control 
of the Parliament. Waller and Essex 
had taken the field in May ; they were 
at the head of a large army; they 
had forced the king to abandon Oxford, 
and they had all but hemmed in the 
crowned fugitive, at the head of a hand- 
ful of men, on the upper Severn. The 
Irish policy of Charles, besides, aroused 
the indignation of his best supporters ; 
many true loyalists fell off from him, 
and cowards and trimmers returned to 
Westminster, as they had cringed at 
Oxford, at the first change of fortune. 
At this crisis of the war, however, a 
single false movement on a large scale 
suddenly gave a turn to events for a 
time, and opened to the king a fairer 
prospect. Waller and Essex were in- 
capable men; they disliked and dis- 
trusted each other besides ; and Essex 
only sought for an opportunity to part 
from a colleague with whom he could 
not act in concert. Ona pretence that 
Lyme, besieged by Prince Maurice, 
must be relieved, whatever the cost, he 
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broke away from Waller, marched into 
Dorset, and ultimately plunged into 
Devon and Cornwall, in the hope, he 
gave out, of subduing the west, an 
operation that has a kind of likeness 
to MacMahon’s fatal march to Sedan. 
The king, set free by this reckless piece 
of folly, turned against Waller, who 
fell back towards Oxford ; an indecisive 
action at Cropredy Bridge caused Wal- 
ler’s army to retreat and disband, and 
Charles advanced westwards on the 
track of Essex, already in difficulties 
with worn-out forces. The operation 
completely succeeded ; the Parliamen- 
tary infantry, hemmed in and hopeless, 
lay down their arms in a nook in Corn- 
wall, and Essex disgraced himself by 
deserting his men, and making his 
escape with the mass of his cavalry. 
Meanwhile events in the north had 
told for the king ; Montrose had begun 
his brilliant career; a Highland La 
Vendée threatened the Lowlands, and 
the Scottish army was compelled to fall 
back, and to separate from Manchester, 
who retreated to the south. Misfor- 
tune lowered once more on the Houses ; 
but the conduct of the king, as regards 
Ireland, had made reconciliation for 
the present hopeless ; and every nerve 
was strained to maintain the contest. 
The hosts of Essex, unwisely set free 
by Charles, were placed again in the 
field ; bad chief as he was, he was given 
another chance; and Essex, Waller, 
and Manchester, the last with Crom- 
well, were ordered to combine their 
forces, and make head against the king, 
now marching from the west on Lon- 
don. The van of the army of the 
Houses about twenty thousand strong, 
met the Royal troops, perhaps half their 
numbers, at Newbury, for the second 
time, and an action of little importance 
had large results. The Parliamentary 
forces, turning to account their supe- 
riority, made a twofold attack; and 
while Cromwell fell on the left of the 
king, trying to turn a position of great 
strength, a movement against his front 
was entrusted to Manchester. The 
outflanking manceuvre was successful ; 
the village of Sheen was stormed after 
a fierce struggle, and had Manchester 
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pressed the frontal attack, the Royalist 
army must have been routed. But 
Manchester paused, and only made a 
demonstration of no effect ; and Charles 
at nightfall drew off his army, and, 
scarcely molested, made for Oxford. 
Cromwell urged Manchester in vain to 
pursue. The second fight at Newbury 
was a barren victory, and the campaign 
had yielded little fruit. 

These untoward results made a pro- 
found impression on the national 
mind and the Houses at Westminster. 
Cromwell was the conqueror of Mars- 
ton Moor ; the defeat of the army from 
Ireland was due to Fairfax ; and Wal- 
ler, Essex, and Manchester had proved 
almost worthless. A strong conviction, 
besides, had widely spread that these 
noble commanders were at heart loyal- 
ists, and would never force the king to 
extremities ; and the conduct of Essex 
and the language of Manchester prove 
that this judgment was really just. 
Cromwell, powerful alike in the camp 
and at Westminster, denounced Man- 
chester in no measured words for his 
pusillanimous weakness at Newbury ; 
and a general demand, increasing in 
force, began te be made that aristo- 
cratic chiefs should be replaced by true 
and capable men, and that the army 
should be transformed and reorganized. 
The moderate party in the House of 
Commons, dreading the growth of a 
formidable military power, resisted the 
pressure as long as it dared ; but it was 
overborne by the stress of opinion, in 
the main directed and controlled by 
Cromwell. Essex, Waller, and Man- 
chester were dismissed from their 
posts, through the device of the Self- 
denying Ordinance ; and Fairfax was 
given the chief command of the Par- 
liamentary forces, for his renown was 
great, and he had the Presbyterians 
with him, for the time dominant through 
the Solemn League and Covenant. But 
the master-spirit was, beyond dispute, 
Cromwell; and the reconstruction of 
the Parliamentary army was made un- 
der his supreme direction. 

The ‘* New Model,” as it was called, 
was fashioned on the type of the re- 
nowned body of men which he had so 
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often led to victory. The regiments 
and troops were not really disbanded, 
but they were largely weeded of ineffi- 
cient officers ; and ‘godly men,’”’ well 
chosen, were raised from the ranks ; 
though the commanders were mostly 
of gentle birth, ‘‘the men of honor,” 
always prized by Cromwell. The 
masses formed in this way were disci- 
plined and trained with a care un- 
known before ; the greatest attention 
was given to their wants ; and new and 
excellent material was provided for 
them. The practical and administra- 
tive powers of Cromwell appeared in 
these wise arrangements ; but no incite- 
ments were spared to leaven the army 
with the fierce and unflinching Puritan 
spirit, a moral power of intense efficacy. 
The ‘ poor ignorant men,” as Cromwell 
called the elements of this great force, 
became ultimately, as I have said, a 
mighty instrument of war; and from 
the first the New Model was not to be 
compared with the weak levies of Wal- 
ler and Essex. One characteristic of 
the Puritan army was remarkable, and 
deserves special notice. Cromwell was 
superior to the mere forms of religion ; 
his Puritanism scorned the limits of 
creeds; he disliked Presbyterianism 
and its Scottish votaries ; and his prac- 
tical genius, and the brotherhood of 
arms, made him welcome every recruit 
to the ranks, if he was only a “ godly 
and a true soldier.”” The army he 
formed was composed of men who cared 
nothing for orthodox faiths ; it was not 
asked to swear to the Solemn League 
and Covenant; it was Protestant and 
Puritan, but not sectarian. That it 
was ‘‘ Independent,”’ and belonged, for 
the most part, to the great body of En- 
glishmen proud of the name, was a 
pregnant and significant fact ; and the 
Puritan warriors, unconsciously to 
themselves, became champions of a 
kind of religious freedom, and advo- 
cates of large reforms in the State un- 
heard of before in the seventeenth 
century. 

The New Model was ready for the 
field towards the close of April, 1645. 
The Moderates in the Houses and their 
Scotch supporters had already begun to 
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view it with dislike ; negotiations had 
been opened with the king; but these 
had failed owing to his still extreme 
confidence. Meanwhile, a series of 
desultory operations had _ occurred, 
chiefly marked by dissension in the 
Royal camp, and the jealousies of the 
Parliamentary leaders. Goring had 
urged an advance into the west; Ru- 
pert had pressed his uncle to march 
northwards ; the king had taken no 
decisive step; and Fairfax and Crom- 
well had been embarrassed by orders 
and counter-orders of the suspicious 
Houses. Cromwell, however, had flit- 
ted around Oxford, and beaten the 
Royalists in some sharp skirmishes ; 
and it is significant of his growing 
power, that he retained his seat in the 
House of Commons, though a general 
of the reformed army, in contravention 
of the Self-denying Ordinance. At the 
command of the Parliament, Fairfax 
marched in the first week of May to 
relieve Taunton, an eccentric move- 
ment for which he was not to blame ; 
but he was soon compelled to retrace 
his steps, and, again obeying the 
Houses, he attacked Oxford. Charles, 
by this time, had marched out of the 
city, intending to make his way to the 
north ; and he was strangely hopeful 
when on the verge of ruin. Montrose 
had subdued nearly half Scotland ; the 
Lowland Scottish army had refused to 
advance across the Border to assist the 
Parliament ; and Charles, Rupert, and 
all the Royal commanders, looked with 
supreme contempt on the “ brutish 
army”? and the ‘distracted leaders ”’ 
they were soon to meet, as the Clair- 
faits and Yorks of another age scorned 
Pichegru and Hoche, and the ‘“‘ Jacobin 
savages.”’ 

The king stormed Leicester, relieved 
Chester, and was in full march through 
the eastern counties, when Fairfax, 
forming a bold resolve, broke up from 
Oxford, and hastened in pursuit ; 
Cromwell, in a few days, had joined 
hands with him ; and the two chiefs, 
determined to act for themselves, 
marched, with their combined force, 
against the Royal army. They came up 
with their foes near the little town of 
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Naseby, on the 14th of June, 1645; 
and stern cheers broke from the Puritan 
host as ‘“‘ brave Oliver rode along the 
line.’’ Fairfax and Cromwell were in 
greatly superior force, probably four- 
teen thousand to eight thousand men ; 
but Charles and Rupert were eager to 
fight —‘‘ never were their affairs in a 
better state ’’ —and the Royal army fell 
on its despised enemy. The valor of 
the Cavaliers was seen for the last 
time ; a furious charge of Rupert had 
momentary success ; but the issue of 
the struggle was never doubtful. 
Cromwell and his troopers carried all 
before them on the right ; the infantry 
of the New Model met a stern resist- 
ance ; but a reserve, led by Cromwell, 
broke the centre of the king, and his 
army was soon a mere crowd of fugi- 
tives. Thousands of prisoners were 
taken, and thousands slain ; the whole 
material of the conquered force was 
captured ; and the Royalist cause in the 
field was finally lost. One of the most 
important of the spoils seized by the 
victors was the correspondence of 
Charles with the rebel Irish; this 
proved that the hated kern of Con- 
naught and Munster were to be brought 
over to take part against Parliamentary 
and Protestant England. Cromwell was 
once more acclaimed as a conqueror. 
‘¢ Sir,’ he wrote to Speaker Lenthall, 
“this is no other but the hand of 
God; to him alone belongs the glory, 
wherein none are to share with him.”’ 
The Civil War dragged on a few 
months longer; but it was the mere 
flicker of an extinguished fire. Naseby 
was ere long followed by Philiphaugh, 
and by the ruin of the cause of Charles 
in Scotland ; and in the early spring of 
1646 the last Royalist levies had been 
disbanded. Cromwell took part in these 
easy efforts of the New Model to crush 
out resistance ; but it is unnecessary to 
dwell on these petty triumphs. The 
king was now a discrowned wanderer, ; 
The Cavaliers and Rupert were gone ; 
but he drew sources of power from 
weakness, and he was now to play a 
conspicuous part in the revolutionary 
England of 1647-49. Cromwell was the 
real chief of the New Model, if Fairfax 





was its titular head; the glory of 
Naseby belonged to him ; and the great 
Independent soldier was master of the 
hearts of the stern and triumphant 
Independent army. Presbyterian Scot- 
land and Parliamentary England felt 
their distrust of this force increased ; 
the Scottish generals disliked Cromwell, 
who returned the feeling with avowed 
contempt; the Constitutionalists at 
Westminster saw the sword of a con- 
queror ready to strike them down ; and 
the Wallers and Manchesters detested 
warriors whose exploits were a reproach 
to themselves. A strong feeling pre- 
vailed against the New Model ; and this 
was made intense by the well-known 
aversion of Cromwell to mere sectarian 
forms, by the latitudinarian turn of his 
mind, and by the political doctrines pro- 
fessed in his camp, deemed anarchic 
and wild by the men of routine. 

In this state of growing confusion 
and discord, all parties began to look to 
the king as a kind of centre on which 
to rally ; and had Charles accepted the 
proposals of the Scots, he probably 
would have regained his crown. But 
“he would not be a Presbyterian 
slave ;’’ the Scots handed him over to 
the Parliamentary chiefs, and then tried 
in turn to negotiate with him, offering 
terms which, severe as they were, 
would have still left him the head of the 
monarchy. These, however, were also 
rejected by him; and Cromwell and 
the army now interfered, took him un- 
der their control, and endeavored to 
make ‘a settlement” in their own in- 
terests. This, unquestionably, was 
against any letter of the law; but it 
should be borne in mind that the de- 
mands of Ireton, the son-in-law and 
spokesman of Cromwell, and of the offi- 
cers joined with him, would have made 
the king the chief of the State ; and 
they embodied measures of priceless 
value — toleration in religion, Parlia- 
mentary reform, improvement of the 
law, in short, more than all that the 
Revolution of 1688 accomplished. 
Charles pretended to lend a willing 
ear; but his real purpose was to play 
the Parliament and the army against 
each other, ‘‘ and to extirpate both ;”’ 
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and he trifled with the New Model in 
order to gain time for a Royalist reac- 
tion, which he thought at hand, and 
certain to place him again on the throne. 
Signs of such a movement had, indeed, 
multiplied ; his party was gaining power 
in Scotland ; the Lowlands were seen 
declaring for him ; there were Royalist 
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arena more worthy of a true soldier. 
The captivity of Charles, the threats of 
the army, the confusion and troubles 
| daily increasing, and the evidently de- 
clining power of the Houses, brought 
the Royalist movement at last to a 
jhead ; Wales broke out into furious 


‘revolt ; the Cavaliers rose in Essex 





stirrings in the south and the west ; the | and Kent, and a Scottish army, Presby- 
Houses and the Independents were at/|terian in part, but partly composed of 
open feud; England, he thought, | the followers of Montrose, marched 
would turn to him, disgusted with civil | across the Border, and declared for the 





and revolutionary strife. He threw off 
the mask, and escaped from the sol- 
diers who held him as a kind of royal 
hostage ; and though he was soon in 
their hands once more, had he had the 
power he certainly would have drawn 
the sword again, and renewed the Civil 
War. This conduct, which seemed in 
their eyes perfidy and wickedness of the 
worst kind, made Cromwell and the 
army his deadly foes ; and, as is well 
known, the Puritan chiefs signed the 
celebrated protest, declaring they 
** would call Charles Stuart, the man 
of blood, to account for the blood he 
had shed, and the mischief he had done 
to his utmost against the Lord’s cause, 
and his people.”’ 

The conduct of Cromwell, at this 
conjuncture, has been described as self- 
seekipg cunning. He was_ plotting 
against the king and the Parliament ; 
and he made the army the tool of his 
lawless ambition. The charge is un- 
just, and even absurd ; with the con- 
servative instincts of a man of birth, 
Cromwell dreaded the anarchy that 
menaced the State; and he sincerely 
wished to save Charles his crown, and 
to see him at the head of a new En- 
gland, controlled by a reformed Par- 
liament and the Puritan warriors. It 
was only when he felt, as he boldly 
wrote, that “*the king was a man of 
great parts, and great understanding, 
but that he was too great a dissembler, 
that he was not to be trusted,” that he 
broke finally away from the ill-fated 
monarch, whose king-craft was wreck- 
ing the hopes of peace, and that he 
resolved to adopt other means *“ to settle 
the country.”’ He was ere long recalled 
from the intrigues of politics, to an 


|king. The Civil War was renewed in 
| May, 1648; the New Model was ar- 
|rayed for the field, much as the Parlia- 
/ment dreaded its power; and by this. 
|time it had become a force of terrible 
strength, completely organized, and 
animated by intense religious fervor. 
Fairfax, still its leader, easily put down 
the insurrection in the east and south ; 
|but a more difficult task was devolved 
'on Cromwell, directed to crush the ris- 
ing in Wales. Traditions of his march 
from the Severn to Pembroke still lin- 
'ger among the Welsh peasantry, they 
tell how castles and churches went 
|down before him, with the fascination 
| felt for power by the Celt. 

After the fall of the great fortress of 
| Pembroke, Cromwell turned eastwards 
}to join Fairfax; but that chief had 
fulfilled his task; and he marched 
northwards against the Scottish army 
advancing into Lancashire and scarcely 
checked by.Lambert, one of the chief 
| Puritan leaders. The march, rapid, 
decisive, and bold, attests the excellence 
of the New Model ; and the operations 
'that followed show that Cromwell has 
areal place among great commanders. 
| Having stormed Pontefract, and joined 
| Lambert, Cromwell pushed forward 
‘from Leeds, and crossed the hills that 
| divide the shires of York and Lancas- 
|ter ; and when made aware of the posi- 
|tion of his foe, his resolution was at 
onee taken. At this time, the middle 
of August, 1648, the Scottish army, led 
| by the Duke of Hamilton, with an En- 
iglish contingent under Langdale, one 
of the best of the Cavalier chiefs, was 
extended in long, divided columns, 
spreading from near Preston, as far as 
Wigan, one body being in the rear of 
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Lancaster ; and it exposed its uncovered 
flank to Cromwell, whose force, hith- 
erto screened by the hills, had not been 
observed, and was thought to be dis- 
tant. Cromwell burst like lightning on 
the troops of Langdale, and over- 
whelmed them in a sharp encounter ; 
and then, despatching a small division 
to occupy the enemy on his way from 
Lancaster, he fell in force on Hamilton 
and his men, drove them, shattered and 
routed, from Preston to Wigan, defeat- 
ing in detail their scattered fractions, 
and finally crushed the whole army not 
far from Warrington. This splendid 
success was achieved by a force of about 
ten thousand against twenty thousand 
men ; and few efforts of the kind have 
been more decisive. 

These operations, it will be seen at 
once, bear a strong resemblance to the 
famous movement of Napoleon, in the 
vampaign of 1814, against Blucher’s 
army stretched along the Marne. The 
emperor’s plans were more profound 
than that of the untrained English 
chief ; but Cromwell seized the occa- 
sion with the hand of genius ; and the 
quick and terrible attack on the flank 
of the enemy, disseminated in widely 
divided parts, was pressed with equal 
vigor, in both instances, and in both had 
the same decisive effect. Cromwell, 
too, like Napoleon, perfectly understood 
how to make use of a restraining force 
before turning against the mass of his 
foes ; and the glory of Preston is wholly 
his. A council of war urged a frontal 
attack ; but the real chief took the true 
course ; and Preston marks him out as 
a great captain. The conqueror and 
ihe army were now supreme ; the Roy- 
alist risings had been put down, the 


invaders from Scotland had been swept: 


away ; and the sword had been thrown, 
in overwhelming weight, into the scale 
of the troubled fortunes of England. 
The Moderates in the Houses once more 
turned to the king, captive as he was 
and helpless ; and, dreading Cromwell 
and his triumphant host, they nego- 
tiated with Charles, offered terms far 
more favorable than those of two years 
before, nay, entreated him to place 
himself at their head, and to save law, 
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order, and the ancient English mon- 
archy. Charles, however, still clung to 
his game of kingcraft, and with a 
strange faith in the divinity of the 
crown, and apparently without any 
fears for himself, he still played the 
army against the Parliament, and be- 
lieved that he would yet win through 
their increasing discord. 

His dexterity and guile seemed about 
to triumph ; but he did not understand 
the Puritan warriors, who had put trust 
in him and had been deceived. True to 
their protest before the late war, the 
chiefs of the army demanded his blood ; 
the demand was backed by displays of 
armed force; and the terrified Parlia- 
ment was sternly told that the “ tyrant 
Charles Stuart must be brought to jus- 
tice.”? The part played by Cromwell 
at this crisis is still to a great degree 
unknown ; there is reason to believe he 
sincerely wished to save the king and 
to uphold the monarchy ; but he was 
probably overborne by the fierce zeal- 
ots, who reminded him ‘* how Saul had 
spared Agag,”’ and had been visited by 
divine vengeance. In this terrible sit- 
uation a large majority in the Houses 
supported the king ; they voted the ac- 
ceptance of a ‘treaty’? with him ; but 
just as Charles thought that he had at 
last succeeded, the army cut through 
the web of craft and compromise, skil- 
fully as it had been woven. The Mod- 
erates were driven by the troops from 
Westminster; and ‘* Pride’s purge,”’ 
which expelled nearly half the mem- 
bers, left the House of Commons a 
mere Rump, the instrument of the Puri- 
tan officers. Here again Cromwell’s 
conduct is not clearly seen; but here 
again he probably yielded to pressure 
not in his power to resist, though he 
had little sympathy with the constitu- 
tional chiefs. Be this as it may, he 
took a prominent part in the trial of the 
king decreed by the Rump; and he set 
his hand to the death-warrant. Un- 
questionably he thought Charles a dan- 
gerous man, but the touching picture 
which represents him as unwilling to 
consent to the victim’s death embodies 
perhaps historical truth. 

This view of the acts of the great 
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regicide is not that which makes him 
out to be a hypocrite of consummate 
skill ; but it coincides with the known 
evidence ; and Cromwell, a statesman, 
must have felt that the death of Charles 
was a peril to England. He was soon 
again at the head of the New Model ; 
and, as lord lieutenant, closed the Civil 
War in Ireland. The troubles of that 
unhappy land had multiplied ; since 
Charles had dealt with the Celtic reb- 
els, the old native Irish, the Catholics 
of the Pale, the Protestant colonists, 
and the party of the king had been 
tearing each other to pieces; but Or- 
mond and Clanricarde, two able men, 
backed, before his death, by Owen Roe 
O’Neill, a warrior of no _ ordinary 
powers, had succeeded in uniting nine- 
tenths of the nation against the Puri- 
tans and the remains of the Parliament. 
Cromwell landed from Milford in Au- 
gust, 1649 ; when he landed, London- 
derry and Dublin were almost the 
only places held for the Parliament ; 
and a huge wave of insurrection seemed 
about to efface the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scottish settlements. 

The campaign that followed has been 
misdescribed by worshippers of brute 
force like Carlyle, and by passionate 
writers of the conquered race ; and it 
has been depicted as a series of bloody 
massacres, the just punishment of 
atrocious deeds, or as the fanatical orgie 
of a ruthless tyrant. This is a com- 
plete perversion of fact; and Crom- 
well’s conduct in Ireland has yet to be 
judged impartially by a candid histo- 
rian, and by a competent thinker on 


war. No doubt he was a stern and 
severe conqueror ; no doubt we turn 
our eyes away from Wexford and 


Drogheda ; no doubt Cromweil and his 
avenging host regarded Celtic Papists 
as accursed idolaters, dripping with the 
carnage of 1641, and to be trodden un- 
der foot like the doomed tribes of Pal- 
estine crushed at the bidding of the 
Lord ; but when he set foot in Ireland 
he had to deal with a nation in arms 
and furious revolt, which held a country 
difficult in the extreme to penetrate. 
The experiences of previous Irish wars 
had shown, that, under conditions like 
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these, it was essential to strike hard, 
and at once ; and the peculiarities of 
the Irish climate — fatal in the seven- 
teenth century to British troops — 
made it necessary to avoid the inland 
districts, and, if possible, to obtain 
immediate success. These considera- 
tions explain his deeds in Ireland ; 
he was pitiless and inexorable, if you 
will, but he acted upon a far-sighted 
policy, and his generalship was bold, 
decided, and brilliant. His severity 
at Drogheda, he tells us himself, was 
calculated ‘‘ to prevent the effusion 
of blood,” just as Villars deliberately 
starved Fribourg ; just as the garrison 
of Pampeluna would have been put to 
the sword had it not yielded to the sum- 
mons of Wellington. The massacre at 
Wexford, too, was plainly an accident ; 
but, be this as it may, these harsh 
measures — and the age was that of the 
sack of Magdeburg — were military 
operations, ably designed to terrify and 
put down a national rising, and to pre- 
vent ruinous marches in a country of 
wastes, where roads and supplies were 
alike wanting, and where soldiers per- 
ished from all kinds of disease. These 
measures, we must recollect, were com- 
pletely successful. Ireland was thor- 
oughly subdued in a few months ; and 
if ends are to be obtained by means in 
war, Cromwell is justified by this single 
circumstance. As for his strategy in 
the contest, as a whole, it was well 
conceived, and indeed excellent; he 
continually clung to his fleet and the 
coast, and did not march inland until 
he had crushed his enemy ; and like 
Marlborough and Wellington —let me 
add Wolseley — he showed that he un- 
derstood the value of the base of the 
sea, a truth never to be forgotten by 
British chiefs. 

The character of Cromwell’s cam- 
paign in Ireland, and his superiority in 
operations in the field, will be manifest 
if we turn to the Irish campaigns of 
William III., fifty years afterwards. 
Cromwell had some advantages denied 
his successor ; he*was not opposed by a 
foreign army ; and he had the absolute 
command of the sea, partly closed to 
William in 1689-91. But he acted, 
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from the first, on a settled purpose, and 
with admirable skill and judgment ; he 
struck home and hard, when it was 
necessary to strike ; he husbanded his 
men, and made no useless marches ; 
and he did not attempt to overrun the 
island until resistance had nearly ceased. 
William, on the other hand, had no 
fixed design ; he almost allowed Lon- 
donderry to fall ; he lost an army before 
the Boyne by disease ; he was bafiled, 
and all but ruined, by Sarsfield —a 
soldier of remarkable promise — he was 
held at bay, and beaten at Limerick ; 
he wasted thousands of men in fruitless 
movements; he never attempted to 
secure the base of the sea, which he 
might have secured, had he understood 
its value ; he never turned to the best 
account the immense superiority of his 
disciplined troops over the rude levies 
of the Irish generals ; and, very possi- 
bly, he would have failed but for the 
judicious advice of one great man, 
Marlborough. The result, too, as was 
to be expected—for war is seldom a 
game of chance —corresponded to the 
essential difference in military worth 
of the two commanders. Cromwell 
subjugated Ireland with about twelve 
thousand men, in less than a year, and 
with little loss. William must have 
had fully forty thousand, and did not 
attain his end until after three years, 
and threw away the flower of the Brit- 
ish army ; and, even at the last, he was 
compelled to negotiate, and to accept 
the unfortunate Treaty of Limerick. 
Leaving Ireton to complete the con- 
quest of Ireland—the work was thor- 
oughly and terribly done — Cromwell 
was in London in the early summer of 
1650. By this time Presbyterian and 
Royalist Scotland had drawn the sword 
against the Rump at Westminster ; for 
Presbyterianism and the Independents 
had been long at feud; and sternly 
Protestant as the nation was, it had not 
forgotten its native kings, and it fiercely 
resented the tragedy of Whitehall. 
The Independents, supreme in the 
Commons, placed Cromwell at the head 
of the army, though the command, it 1s 
said, was offered to Fairfax, who re- 
fused it owing to his Presbyterian sym- 





pathies. Cromwell, seconded by a fleet, 
and holding the coast, had crossed the 
Border towards the close of July ; and 
he was soon in sight of the hills and low- 
lands which encircle Edinburgh, then a 
great fortress. He was confronted by 
David Leslie, an experienced veteran, 
who had seen war abroad, and under- 
stood Cromwell; and the operations 
that followed are of extreme interest, 
for they show how an able professional 
soldier gained an advantage through 
his knowledge of the art, and yet was 
overcome by a man of genius. 
Cromwell was in command of some 
fifteen thousand men, Leslie of perhaps 
twenty-five thousand ; but the Puritan 
army had no match in war, and the 
Scotch was crowded with bad levies. 
Leslie fell back at the approach of his 
enemy, and entrenched himself in a 
strong position, ‘‘ flankered”’ on either 
side by Edinburgh and Leith ; his ob- 
ject being to wear Cromwell out, and 
only to assail him when in retreat and 
weakened. The English commander 
endeavored to threaten his communica- 
tions and to turn his right wing ; he 
next menaced him from the Pentland 
Hills, and finally he swung round to his 
left ; but he failed to draw from his 
lair the cautious Scot, who, like Wal- 
lenstein before Gustavus, offered a 
stubborn defence to a bold offensive. 
Cromwell fell back, baffled, upon Dun- 
bar, his army greatly lessened by want 
and disease; and, upon this, Leslie 
broke up from his camp, took a position 
upon his antagonist’s flank, and sent a 
considerable detachment to close on his 
rear should he endeavor to effect his 
escape by Berwick. The Puritan chief 
had been out-manceuvred, and though 
he was not perhaps in imminent dan- 
ger, for he was in communication with 
the fleet at Dunbar, he seemed doomed 
to make an ignominious retreat. At 
this crisis the situation was changed by 
a single false movement made by Les- 
lie, and Cromwell plucked from peril a 
decisive victory. Pressed, it is said, by 
the ministers in his camp, or more 
probably by too bold lieutenants, Leslie 
tried to cut off his enemy’s retreat, and, 
moving from his flank position, he ex- 
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tended his right so incautiously that it 
was almost isolated in front of a well- 
concentrated army. Cromwell marked 
his opportunity, and made all ready for 
an attack in full force when his advanc- 
ing foe had committed himself to this 
unwise movement. ‘I saw my advan- 
tage,’’ he wrote, ‘to attempt then on 
the enemy.” He combined a surprise 
with a fierce offensive; his troops, 
shouting their war cry, ‘*‘ The Lord of 
Hosts,”’ fell on the Scotch right, in the 
early dawn of the 3rd of September, 
1650; and though Leslie’s soldiers 
made a stern resistance, Dunbar ended 
in a second Flodden. As the sun burst 
through the autumn haze on the plain, 
Cromwell exclaimed, ‘* They run, I pro- 
fess they run;”’ and then, calling on 
his men for a decisive effort, he gave 
the word,! ‘‘ Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered ; like as the mist 
vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them 
away ;”’ and he sent every man and 
horse against the dissolving fugitives. 
The rout was complete ; Leslie had 
soon no army; and Cromwell, whose 
foes had thought him lost, had become 
master of the south of Scotland. 
Dunbar has a certain resemblance to 
Rossbach ; but Salamanca is a closer 
parallel, for Cromwell, like Wellington, 
had been out-generalled ; and both drew 
a triumph out of the jaws of danger. 
The victory, too, of each chief was 
due to the same circumstance in both 
cases ; the enemy had imprudently ex- 
tended a wing, in order to envelop the 
force before him ; and a false stroke, 
met by a daring counter-stroke, led to 
the rout of Leslie and to the defeat of 
Marmont. 
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tune ; and Royalist Scotland crowned 
Charles II., and sent levies in thou- 
sands into the field, from the High- 
lands and the great feudal districts. 
Leslie, joined with Hamilton, the 
younger brother of the commander at 
Preston, were soon at the head of an 
army formidable at least in numbers ; 
and Cromwell was detained until win- 
ter set in by the siege of Edinburgh, 
which held out bravely, and by crush- 
ing irregular risings in the west. Hos- 
tilities were resumed in the spring of 
1651 ; but Cromwell was ill for many 
weeks, and his operations were of no 
importance, and indeed were for a 
time suspended. He had recovered his 
health by the early summer, and once 
more he pivoted round Leslie, threat- 
ening his communications, harassing 
his flanks, and endeavoring to draw 
him from a central position which he 
occupied between Linlithgow and Stir- 
ling. The Scottish chief stood on the 
defensive again, repeating the tactics of 
the year before ; but he was compelled 
to abandon his waiting game by the 
impatience of the young king and his 
nobles, gallant Cavaliers, but untaught 
by misfortune. Charles had still a 
large party in England ; his adherents 
promised that London would rise 
against the Rump if he would but ad- 
vance, and that many counties would 
declare for him ; and, like his ill-fated 
kinsman in 1745, he resolved to make a 
bold dash southwards, and to strike for 
his ancestral crown. 

Leslie and Hamilton were across the 
Border, making for Carlisle, in the first 


| days of August, at the head of about 


Dunbar, however, was far | 


the most decisive battle; and Crom-| 


well, I think, surpassed Wellington in 


his energy in making the most of vic-| 


tory. A series of operations followed 
which it is not necessary to examine in 
detail. Presbyterian Scotland had been 
smitten at Dunbar; but it made im- 
mense exertions to turn the scale of for- 


1 Cromwell’s short speeches to his soldiers are 
full of genius, Nothing can be finer than his 
words, ‘‘ They that made them are like unto them; ” 
comparing the Cavaliers before Naseby to the 
makers of idols, 


twenty-five thousand ‘men; and ere 
long they had reached Lancashire, 
drawing towards Wales and the line of 
the Severn, where they hoped thou- 
sands would flock to their standards. 
Cromwell, meanwhile, had occupied 


| Fife; it has been supposed that this 


move northward was to operate on the 
communications of his foe ; but his let- 
ters prove, I think, that he took this 
course in order to leave open the way 
into England, and to lure the Scottish 
army on to destruction. Be this as it 
may, as soon as the movement of the 
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enemy had been fully developed, he 
sent off his lieutenant, Lambert, in 
pursuit ; and orders were despatched to 
another chief, Harrison, to occupy and 
detain the Scotch in front. Charles 
and his army had continued to advance, 
while their ruin was being thus as- 
sured ; they found no friendly succors 
on their way; the trusted Royalists 
would not rise ; desertion and sickness 
thinned the ranks ; and the king halted 
at last at Worcester, his troops refusing 
to move a step further. During the 
progress of this calamitous march, 
Lambert and Harrison had harassed 
and beaten the enemy ; and Cromwell 
had prepared his decisive overthrow. 
He marched directly southwards at first, 
in order, probably, to cover London ; 
and his march, an average of twenty 
miles a day, must be considered a grand 
effort, and proves the efficiency of his 
peerless army. He swung his left 
round, when made aware of the posi- 
tion and state of the hostile army, and, 
having effected his junction with his 
two lieutenants, he was at Worcester in 
the first days of September, at the head 
of perhaps thirty-five thousand men, 
the largest force he had ever com- 
manded. 

The battle that followed, to compare 
small things with great, had features in 
common with that of Sedan ; but Leslie 
was a better chief than MacMahon. 
The Scotch army, perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand strong, held Worcester upon both 
banks of the Severn, the right occupy- 
ing the suburb of St. John, the centre 
and left outside the town, and close to 
the line of the old walls, protected by a 
fort called the Royal Fort, which seems 
to have been a strong outwork. Crom- 
well, turning to account his superiority 
of force, and wishing to strike a deci- 
sive blow, resolved to surround and 
overwhelm the enemy, as Moltke made 
preparations to hem in the French 
army, at Sedan, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber. For this purpose he had seized a 
bridge on the Severn, at Upton, lower 
down the stream ; and he sent a con- 
siderable detachment to the western 
bank, in order to force the passage of 





the Teme, an affluent of the Severn, 
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which joins the river a short distance 
below Worcester, and intersects the 
plain that spreads up to St. John. Les- 
lie, however, more watchful than Mac- 
Mahon, broke down the bridges upon 
the Teme ; this delayed Cromwell for 
many hours, and meanwhile Leslie 
worked hard to strengthen the defences 
of the place and his camp, and to in- 
spire his enfeebled men with confi- 
dence. 

On the 3rd of September, the anni- 
versary of Dunbar, Fleetwood, one of 
Cromwell’s most trusted lieutenants, 
endeavored to get across the Teme, on 
a bridge constructed for that purpose ; 
but for some time he was driven back 
with loss, the Scotch pouring down in 
force from the plain, and striking the 
assailants from a position of vantage. 
But Cromwell had made a second bridge 
at the angle where the Teme and the 
Severn met ; and, perceiving that Fleet- 
wood was brought to a stand, he crossed 
the Severn from the eastern bank, and, 
bringing with him some of his best 
troops, passed the second bridge, it 
would seem unchecked, and fell in full 
force on the enemy’s flank, which soon 
yielded to the twofold pressure. Fleet- 
wood and Cromwell having mastered 
the Teme, now advanced into the plain 
beyond ; a terrible and bloody encoun- 
ter followed ; the Scotch, who had lined 
every hedge with musketry, fought with 
the stubborn energy of their race ; but 
superiority of numbers gradually told, 
and they were driven headlong through 
the streets of St. John into Worcester, 
already a scene of carnage. Leslie, 
however, would not confess defeat ; 
astride on the river, he had a short line 
against the enemy on both banks ; and, 
collecting every available man, he made 
a desperate sally against Cromwell’s 
force, weakened by the detachment 
sent across the Teme, and struggled to 
restore the still doubtful battle. The 
guns of Fort Royal covered the move- 
ment, and. seem to have been extremely 
well served, and for a moment the 
Scottish chief successfully made head 
against the advancing enemy. Crom- 
well, however, quickly recrossed the 
Severn, and hastened to support his 
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men on the eastern bank; ‘as stiff a 
contest as ever was seen took place ;”’ 
but the Puritan soldiery were resolved 
to win ; and Leslie’s troops, borne back 
and defeated, were at last forced into 
the streets of Worcester. Fort Royal 
was stormed as evening fell; and the 
remains of the Scottish army were 
struck down in thousands, or captured 
in heaps as they tried to escape. The 
victory of Cromwell was more than 
complete ; “this,” he wrote, ‘hath, 
indeed, been a glorious mercy ;”’ the 
forces of the invaders were simply blot- 
ted out, and scarcely a Scot recrossed 
the Border. 

The second civil war came to an 
end at Worcester; the Royalist cause 
seemed forever lost, and Charles es- 
caped with difficulty, a discredited fugi- 
tive. Cromwell finally sheathed his 
invincible sword—but the monarchy 
had fallen ; the Rump was but a name, 
and the conqueror and the Puritan 
army were masters of a revolutionary 
State. Within a few months the re- 
mains of the Parliament were driven 
from Westminster by Oliver and his 
troops, a coup @état for which he was 
not to blame, and for seven years En- 
gland was under the sway of Puritan- 
ism and its illustrious chief. I cannot 
dwell on the rule of Cromwell, a splen- 
did despotism, in which force, though 
grandly directed, was scarcely re- 
strained ; but a word must be said of its 
noble achievements. England, fallen 
from her high place in Europe, became 
greater than she had ever been ; she 
stood out chief of the Protestant pow- 
ers; she vindicated her claim to rule 
the seas; she subdued her rival, the 
Dutch Republic ; the conquest of Ja- 
maica and her supremacy in the Med- 
iterranean were the prelude to the great 
drama of her march to empire. Mag- 
nificent, too, as was her position abroad, 
there were grand features in her gov- 
ernmentat home. Scotland and Ireland 
were brought under her sway. Scotch 
and Irish representatives sate at West- 
minster, in the Assembly which had 
replaced her Parliament; her polity 
and her law were reformed ; her affairs 
were managed with a wise energy 
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scarcely seen even in the days of the 
Cecils. Her advance in prosperity was 
also marked, spite of contiscations and 
harsh measures, the wealth of the 
landed gentry increased; the towns 
made astonishing progress, and the im- 
provement of Scotland, and, above all, 
of Ireland, held down as they were, 
was not doubtful. Heavy, too, as was 
the Protector’s hand on ‘ rebels’’ and 
‘¢ malignants’’ who dared to stir, and 
severe as was the Puritan yoke on the 
fallen Church, and on all that savored 
of Rome, still the creed of the Inde- 
pendents bore fruit ; religious freedom 
largely prevailed ; and even the Cath- 
olics of England enjoyed peace. 

The rule of Cromwell was a splendid 
forecast of what the empire was to be ; 
this was the triumph of his powers as a 
statesman ; and assuredly he was one 
of the greatest men who have ever 
directed the national fortunes. Yet 
apart from the transitory nature of his 
power, there were two marked defects 
in the Protector’s policy. Conservative 
and tenacious like so many of his race, 
he clung to the ideas of his youth in 
considering Spain the enemy England 
should chiefly dread ; and he acceler- 
ated the growth of that French suprem- 
acy which it was the work of William 
III. to put down. The second error 
of Cromwell had worse results, felt 
through centuries, to the present hour. 
His conquest of Ireland cannot be con- 
demned, but the immense confiscations 
he carried out in Ireland, and his estab- 
lishment of a great Puritan colony on 
the necks of a vanquished Catholic 
nation, were not wise or enlightened 
measures. Excuses, no doubt, may be 
made for him. Catholic Ireland was 
stained with foul deeds of blood ; con- 
fiscation was the meed of rebellion, and 
the Irish policy of Cromwell, stern as it 
was, had many parallels in the seven- 
teenth century. Still his ‘* settlement ” 
of Ireland was rather the work of a 
Puritan zealot than of a statesman ; and 
if it procured peace, for a time, it has 
had evil results. The inevitable conse- 
quences have been since apparent ;. 
thousands of gallant exiles left Ireland 
to fill the ranks of the foes of England ; 
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Catholic Ireland still hates the British 
name ; and a servile agrarian war in 
Ireland has been a source of perennial 
misery. 

Cromwell died towards the end of 
1658, the undisputed head of the English 
Commonwealth. Yet tokens had ap- 
peared that the settlement of the sword 
would terminate with that great exist- 
ence. Plots against his life had of late 
been frequent; he had recently dis- 
solved the Assembly at Westminster ; 
there had been angry stirrings in sev- 
eral counties. The rule of Puritanism, 
in fact, could not have lasted ; it was 
like a thundercloud moving against the 
wind ; it was the transient creation of 
aman of genius embodying a phase of 
a religious sentiment; it was not 
founded in the settled traditions, the 
sympathies, or the convictions of En- 
gland. From the day when the head of 
Charles fell, a reaction set in, full of 
silent force, in favor of the discrowned 
martyr; the fire of loyalty lived in its 
ashes ; the persecuted Churchman and 
the oppressed Cavalier appealed not in 
vain to the hearts of a people of gener- 
ous natures and humane feeling. Nor 
could Puritanism, with its ascetic ideal 
and its severity, find a permanent root 
in the ‘‘ merry England ”’ of the seven- 
teenth century. It shocked the human- 
ity of the land of Shakespeare and the 
philosophy of the land of Bacon ; and 
it was weakened by the contempt of 
forms and the religious freedom which 
it tried to inculcate. The Protectorate 
disappeared in a few months ; and if 
the Restoration did not undo the first 
great work of the Long Parliament, and 
did not shake the basis of English 
liberty, it completely effaced the régime 
of Cromwell ; and Puritanism was suc- 
ceeded by a wild orgie of licentiousness 
and corrupt extravagance. Even the 
memory of the great usurper was 
branded ; he was denounced and scoffed 
at for a century and a half ; but history 
has done him justice at last, and ac- 
knowledges that he was one of the first 
of our rulers. 

I have briefly examined his deeds as 
a soldier; what place does he hold 
among great warriors? He had most 
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of the gifts of famous chiefs : imagina- 
tion, judgment, administrative power, 
the faculty of command in the highest 
degree, resolution, boldness, and above 
all insight and readiness in the field of 
battle. Had he had the training of 
Turenne or Condé, he probably might 
have equalled both, but Cromwell never 
beheld war until he had passed his 
fortieth year ; he was usually opposed 
to inferior men, and he was certainly 
outmaneeuvred on the only occasion 
when his adversary was a real soldier. 
He was a great military genius, never- 
theless ; he exhibited the gifts of a true 
strategist at Preston, and in his cam- 
paign in Ireland; and he would have 
crushed Charles in a few months had 
he held from the first the place of Es- 
sex. As a tactician he stands in the 
foremost rank, deficient as he may have 
been in routine ; he had pre-eminently 
the skill to which the victories of the 
seventeenth century were mainly due ; 
he always seized the occasion when his 
horsemen could be launched forward 
with powerful effect ; and he always 
kept a reserve in hand to follow up and 
assure success. His greatest achieve- 
ment as a chief, however, was the 
organization of his renowned army ; his 
capacity in this respect was wonderful, 
and he unquestionably fashioned an 
instrument of war, of strength and tem- 
per so complete and flawless that En- 
gland has never possessed its equal. 
WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS. 


From The Argosy. 
“ TREASURES.” 

DoMESTIC servants whose master I 
have beer in reality or in name — 
these are my ‘‘treasures.”’ It is as 
well to state this at the outset ; other- 
wise some readers of this magazine 
might consider the title a delusion and 
a snare. 

There are ‘ treasures’ and ‘treas- 
ures.”? There is the servant who is 
handed over to you as a paragon of per- 
fection — afterwards you often wonder 
why —and there is the one who estab- 
lishes a right to the title by honest and 
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faithful service, by evincing a genuine |be avoided. Poor old Dodd! he drank 
regard for, and interest in, your well-|like a fish himself, I verily believe, 
being. Also there is the servant who| though he “carried it’? so well that 
is a “‘ treasure ” because he or she isa|never once did I see him the worse 
curiosity. for liquor, never once did anything but 
It is now many years since I joined|the increased radiance of his counte- 
my regiment in Ireland, a boy of eigh-|nance and an almost imperceptible 
teen, thoughtful only of the pleasures | tremor betray his bibulous propensities. 
of life, and ignorant of its cares and| Wrong as it may seem for me to say so, 
anxieties. The captain of my company, | while I took his admonition to heart and 
a worthy old soldier —young captains} resolved thenceforward to abjure late 
were scarce in those days—was kind-|,hours and excessive joviality, I never- 
ness itself, and I always look back with | theless could not help entertaining a 
grateful feelings to the paternal interest | certain feeling of admiration for the 
he took in me, the kind word he always | knowing old soldier, who could enjoy 
had for me, and the firm but gentle | his drink so diplomatically as to appear 
reproof he administered to me when | always void of offence. 
reproof was necessary. In course of time the regiment was 
One of his first acts of kindness lay | ordered to India. John Dodd, how- 
in his selecting, after much thought, | ever, with his good-conduct medal and 
an old soldier of the company as my | his five good-conduct badges, was de- 
soldier-servant, in whose tender care | tailed to remain at home and join the 
he placed me. John Dodd, who was | regimental depot. Before we left, the 
one of the oldest soldiers in the regi- | honest old soldier presented me with 
ment, was one of the best officer’s ser- | an ink-stand and a tobacco-pouch. The 
vants I have ever come across. He| latter, which is by me while I write, 
was not beautiful to look upon ; indeed, | was made out of the skin of a wild cat 
his countenance was at first view rather | he had shot in New Zealand. As a last 
repellent. His complexion was of the | parting gift, he brought to my quarters 
boiled-lobster hue, his eyes were blue | the day before we embarked at Queens- 
but watery, and he wore a big red |town a very ugly pin-cushion which 
moustache and long red Dundreary | he had made with great care and skill 
whiskers which harmonized ill both | of pieces of red, buff, blue, and vari- 
with the crimson of his face and the | colored cloths, ornamented with white 
scarlet of his coat. Yet the watery | beads, with forget-me-nots worked in 
eyes had withal a soft sympathetic look, | blue and green beads in the centre, and 
and beneath the scarlet jacket beat as|the words “‘ Remember me” in brown 
ventle a heart as ever beat in woman. beads beneath. He and his wife both 
John Dodd saw at once that I was|}wept overme. At least a dozen times 
green, very green, in the ways of the | did he wish me good-bye, sobbing the 
world, and especially of the military | while like a child ; and when the final 
world. Yet he never traded or pre- | parting came, I am not ashamed to con- 
sumed on my greenness. He treated | fess that the tears sprang to my eyes, 
me as the boy I was, yet with the re- | for I felt that in leaving him I was 
spect due from the good soldier to his | losing not only a trusty servant, but a 
officer. He taught me what to do and | real, kind-hearted friend. 
what not to do; he instilled habits of | Honest John Dodd! You have long 
punctuality and neatness. I well re-|ago been laid to rest, your soldiering 
member how, on calling me one morn-|days are long since passed, but your 
ing after a “big night’? at mess, he|earnest devotion and _ disinterested 
looked at me sorrowfully, as I lay in | thoughtfulness will remain ever fresh 
bed feeling very miserable and not | in my memory. 
a little ashamed, and, shaking his} My next “treasure” was a faithful 
rubicund head, suggested quietly that | old Hindoo “ bearer” (or valet) named 
late hours and drinks were things to'Suraj something or other, whom my 
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brother subalterns dubbed Sir Roger. 
What a good fellow he was! How 
angry I used to be because he would 
not speak English, and because I could 
not speak Hindustani! But all the 
anger was on my side ; he was always 
patient, long-suffering, and willing, 
careful of my interests and as true as 
steel. 

On returning from leave during my 
first hot-weather in India, Sir Roger, 
whom [had left in charge of my bunga- 
low and belongings, greeted me in the 
verandah with a present in the shape 
of a tailless parrot enclosed within a 
cruelly diminutive cage. Knowing how 
the guileless Hindoo will often almost 
pluck an old bird to pass it off as a 
young one, I at first feared that even 
the wary Sir Roger had been imposed 
upon by one of his unscrupulous coun- 
trymen ; and while thanking him for 
his gift, I threw out a hint at the bare 
possibility of the bird being an old one, 
in which case I should never be able to 
teach him to talk. The poor old bear- 
er’s feelings were wounded at the very 
suggestion. ‘*No, sahib,’? he said in 
an aggrieved tone, ‘*‘ he not ole bird, he 
young bird! I buy him soon after mas- 
ter go away on leaf; then he all meat, 
no hair’? —by which he intended to 
convey that the parrot when purchased 
was scarcely fledged. 

To atone for my apparent ungracious- 
ness I took the greatest interest in that 
bird. I provided him with a palatial 
cage, and many hours of those long 
hot-weather days did I devote to his 
education. After covering the cage 
over with a cloth, I used to sit alongside 
and repeat the same tomfoolery over 








and over again, till I was sick of the 
sound of my own voice. Sir Roger and 
the munshi, who was teaching me | 
Hindustani, evinced an equally keen | 
interest in the parrot’s instruction. 
They would take turns of ‘ Prittee 
Palee*’ and “ Palee love sugar.’ It 
was nouse. Either from ‘‘ cussedness ”’ 
or from deficient cerebral development 
the parrot maintained a dogged silence 
for the months that I kept him—a 
silence only broken at intervals by an 
angry, blood-curdling screech and a 
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wrestle with the bars or perches of his 
cage. 

At that time my live stock, exclusive 
of horse-flesh, consisted of a dear old 
dog, two monkeys, a mungoose, a mina, 
four squirrels, a kitten, and a small 
aviary full of avatavats and other small 
birds. Early one morning, before I 
was out of bed, I heard great “ rue- 
tions ”’ going on in the thatched roof of 
my bungalow, immediately over my 
head. 

Shortly afterwards Sir Roger came in 
to call me, his face literally beaming 
with delight. He informed me that he 
had secured a valuable addition to my 
miniature menagerie, to wit, two young 
wild cats. When dressed I went out 
and found two diabolical-looking little 
animals with collars and tethers on; 
and under the tree to which they were 
fastened was a large inverted flower- 
pot, in which a door had been made, 
placed there by the sweeper under Sir 
Roger’s directions. They were not 
ordinary wild cats or jangli billi, that 
was very evident, but what they were I 
could not for the life of me tell. They 
had fox-like heads, and the most evil 
expression I have ever seen in man or 
beast. The munshi said they were ani- 
mals that fed on dead bodies, but as I 
had no dead bodies handy, and did not 
want any, I was never able to verify 
this assertion. 

Sir Roger, who was firmly convinced 
that they would soon become tame and 
tractable, would squat on his heels by 
the hour—at a safe distance from the 
‘cats’? — snapping his fingers and 
coaxing the brutes with every sort of 
blandishment. It was very amusing to 
watch the old man at ‘ feeding time,’’ 
pushing their saucers of bread and 
milk within their reach with a long 
stick. His patience was wonderful, 
but unrewarded. For weeks the same 
performance went on several times a 
day, but the savage little beasts, with 
their unearthly cries, steadily repudi- 
ated the delicate attentions of Sir Roger. 

They appeared to thrive, until one 
morning one of them was found unac- 
countably dead. The other seemed to 
pine so much that at last I had it 
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killed. Poor old Sir Roger, whom they 
had cordially hated throughout the pe- 
riod of their acquaintance with him, 
was quite distressed. For myself, I 
must say I did not share his grief ; for 
though I was sorry the wretched crea- 
tures had ever been captured and placed 
in confinement, still once they were 
aught I did not care to let them loose 
about the place again—especially if 
they were on the lookout for my dead 
body. 

Time passed till one fine day the regi- 
ment received orders to proceed to Af- 
ghanistan. I was only allowed to take 
one servant on active service, and con- 
sequently as a Mussulman or low-caste 
Hindoo was necessary to look after my 
inner man, and as Sir Roger, besides 
being too old, was not of sufficiently 
low caste to do this work, I had to part 
with him. 

The poor old fellow was very down- 
cast, called me his father and mother, 
hoped I would come back from the war 
a lord sahib, and so on. Mine was the 
loss, however, for a valuable servant 
like Sir Roger soon found another mas- 
ter, whereas [ had to take in his place 
a lanky, oily-tongued Mohammedan, a 
man with a perpetual grievance, rejoic- 
ing in the high-sounding though com- 
mon name of Khuda Bakhsh (the gift 
of God). 

This beauty soon tired of the bitter 
cold of the Khyber in winter, and be- 
came very discontented ; but it was not 
till we had gone farther up-country, 
and moved to a detached post in the 
turbulent Shinwari country, that Khuda 
Bakhsh’s discomfort and dislike of ac- 
tive service caused his grandmother to 
die hundreds of miles away at Allaha- 
bad—a bereavement which necessi- 
tated his immediate return to India. 
A native servant’s mother or grand- 
mother will die for him again and again 
in the most magnanimous way when- 
ever he is dissatisfied with his place. 

I was not sorry to lose Khuda Bakhsh, 
in spite of the high character which I 
had received with him. He had drawn 
fabulous wages for some months, had 
been fitted out with warm clothes and 
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far as he was concerned, had done 
pretty well; yet I felt rather ‘‘up a 
tree’? to know how I should replace 
him on active service in an enemy’s 
country, especially at this out-of-the- 
way place, detached from the line of 
communications. 

To my surprise and relief, however, 
a substitute was instantly forthcoming. 
This was a Madrasi Christian named 
Francis, a man with excellent chits 
(testimonials) and a great deal too good 
a knowledge of English, for he could 
both speak and write it. But beggars 


cannot be choosers, so I took him. We 
got on pretty well for a few days. He 


seemed intelligent and willing. 

We went out for some days on an 
expedition, moving with as little bag- 
gage as possible. One camel was al- 
lowed for the kits of every eight officers, 
and, as the camels were to be loaded as 
lightly as possible, each officer was 
only able to take a flannel shirt, a pair 
of socks, soap, towel, and toothbrush. 
Francis, who was with the camel on 
which my kit was carried, carefully 
contrived to lose my small bundle. As 
a consequence, when I wanted a 
change, I was obliged to undress and 
wash my shirt and socks in a stream, 
letting them dry afterwards in the luck- 
ily broiling May sun, while I sat in the 
shade of a tree with my helmet on my 
head and a borrowed towel girt about 
my loins. 

This little episode did not increase 
my affection for Francis. Nor was that 
worthy exactly happy and contented, 
for the dangers of actual warfare dis- 
turbed his equanimity. Hitherto he 
had passed his time in comparative 
safety in the stationary camps on the 
line of communications near the base at 
Peshawur. Accordingly, when we got 
back to camp after the successful termi- 
nation of our expedition, Francis also 
had the misfortune to lose his grand- 
mother, or his mother —I forget which. 

My next venture was a camel-boy 
named Maghi, a very respectable young 
Punjabi Mussulman, who, having been 
sent by his father to enlist in a native 
cavalry regiment, had fallen amongst 





a plentiful supply of blankets, and, as 
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gamblers, who fleeced him. Unable to 
enlist and buy a horse, and ashamed to 
return to his respected parent, he had 
taken service as a sarwdn (camel-driver) 
and gone to the front. Being an intel- 
ligent and energetic boy, he had been 
promoted to the rank of duffadar ; but, 
numerous camels having gone the way 
of all flesh, his office became a sinecure, 
and I was thus able to get him as a 
private servant. As he could only 
speak Punjabi, of which I hardly knew 
a word, our conversation was mostly 
carried on by dumb show. However, 
he soon picked up Hindustani, and ina 
short time became a smart, hard-work- 
ing servant, always faultlessly turned 
out. I grew to like the boy very much, 
and congratulated myself on having 
accidentally become the possessor of 
such a treasure. 

Soon after the regiment returned to 
India, a cash-box in my quarters was 
cut open, and a considerable sum of 
money was abstracted from it. Maghi 
was the very last person to be suspected 
of the theft. Moreover, it occurred 
when I was at mess, where Maghi was 
waiting at table behind my chair. I 
happened to go over to my quarters im- 
mediately after mess, and discovered 
the theft. I sent for Maghi. I might 
as well have questioned the Sphinx. 
To all appearances he was as innocent 
as my colonel. A few days afterwards, 
however, the boy was caught en flagrant 
délit stealing from a brother-servant 
who had saved a considerable sum of 
money with a view to getting married. 

Of course it was a case of cherchez la 
femme. It came out that Mr. Maghi 
had a lady friend in the bazaar, and, 
his generosity to her being quite out of 
proportion to his monthly wage, he had 
resorted to gambling to provide funds. 
Games of chance having proved alto- 
gether too precarious a method of en- 
suring a steady and regular supply of 
the needful, he had adopted the more 
certain one of directly substituting tuwm 
for meum. It also transpired that he 
had slipped across from the mess-house 
to my quarters, ripped open the cash- 
box with a knife, abstracted the cash 
(leaving the notes), and returned to the 
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mess in time to change my plate for the 
next course, with that placid and stolid 
countenance so peculiar to the Oriental. 
The last time I saw poor Maghi, he 
was handcuffed and chained, under es- 
cort to P——, to do ‘‘ six months hard ”’ 
in the gaol at that place. 

It was now that an officer of the regi- 
ment who was leaving for England 
handed me over his treasure —a high- 
caste Hindoo named Damri. The char- 
acter I received with him could not 
have been surpassed. He was indeed a 
most capable and excellent servant, 
though his caste was rather a stumbling- 
block. He was obliged to devote the 
greater part of every morning to his 
ablutions and puja (worship), after 
which he would eat his roti-khdna? clad 
in nothing but a loin-cloth, no matter 
what the state of the weather. Once 
when I was ill I wanted him to remove 
an empty cup, in which there had been 
beef-tea, from the chair by my bedside, 
and place some books there instead. 
My order, quite thoughtlessly given, 
was too much for the pious Hindoo. 
With a terrified look he eyed the cup as 
though it were a snake or scorpion, 
backed softly out of the room, and 
returned in a few minutes with my 
Mussulman khidmatgdr (table-servant), 
directing him to remove the offensive 
article ! 

Poor Damri! he was a good fellow in 
his way, and a faithful servant. He 
remained in my‘service for nearly eigh- 
teen months, and, as far as I was con- 
cerned, might have remained longer ; 
but, owing partly to his dislike of the 
Punjab and partly to my going on sick- 
leave to a hill-station—the native of 
the plains does not like the hills, as a 
rule — he made up his mind to leave. 

To effect his object, he brought me a 
telegram from Lucknow addressed to 
him, and informing him that a law-suit 
about some property belonging to his 
family or claimed by his family was 
about to come on, and begging him to 
repair with all haste to Lucknow, as his 
evidence was essential to the success of 
the case. He said he would have to 


1 Meal ; literally, bread-food or bread-meal. 
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start that very afternoon by the mail- 
cart, leaving me, still barely convales- 
cent, in the lurch for a bearer. I told 
him he could go, and that he need not 
think of returning. At this speech he 
expressed surprise, though of course he 
really had not the remotest intention 
of coming back. With expressions of 
profound regret at leaving the shadow 
of my illustrious presence, he hurried 
off to catch the mail and go down to the 
plains. 

Some days afterwards I saw him 
swaggering about the bazaar. Probably 
he was waiting for a chum to accom- 
pany him down-country ; but, needless 
to say, as I had thought from the first, 
property and law-suit were alike the 
offspring of a fertile imagination. 

For some time afterwards I thought 
myself rather fortunate to possess ser- 
vants who were not treasures. They 
‘* pursued the even tenor of their way ”’ 
without distinguishing themselves in 
any manner. After this I came home 
on long leave. 

On my return to India I arrived at 
the station in which my regiment was 
quartered just in time to secure an ex- 
cellent bearer, whose master, a staff 
officer, was leaving for England. This 
man, Gunga Ram, was a first-rate head- 
servant, for he kept the syces (grooms), 
sweepers, and other inferior servants 
up to the mark in such a lordly way 
that they really respected him a great 
deal more than they did me. From 
long service as a servant to bachelor 
officers he had acquired considerable 
wealth, and had quite an extensive 
wardrobe. He was always turning out 
in some different-colored gold-laced 
waistcoat, while round his neck he wore 
a massive gold chain, and his pudgy 
brown fingers were covered with rings. 
Take him all round he was a very supe- 
rior person, and so impressed with his 
appearance and haughty demeanor was 
a lady of my acquaintance that she 
dubbed him ‘‘ The Maharajah,” a name 
which stuck to him. 

One of the very few objections I had 
to him was that he was teaching him- 
self English, and would while away his 
leisure time by scribbling my initials or 
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my name all over the walls of my house. 
Unfortunately for the Maharajah, after 
he had been some six months in my 
service, I was married. The immedi- 
ate effect of my marriage as regards 
him was that his monthly bill for lamp- 
oil, matches, forage, blacking, dogs’ 
food, and numerous such items disap- 
peared. My wife used to drive to the 
bazaar and do her own shopping. Con- 
sequently the Maharajah was no longer 
in a position to make purchases on my 
‘behalt, and make a profit varying from 
fifty to a hundred per cent. He accord- 
ingly quitted my service after a short 
time. I was sorry to lose him for many 
reasons, though of course there was no 
alternative. 

A month or so before the Maharajah 
left, we were fortunate in getting into 
our service an excellent bheestie} (water- 
varrier). To my mind the bheestie 
is the best class of servant in India. 
In nine cases out of ten he is hard- 
working, contented, faithful, and inof- 
fensive ; and he is gifted with more 
pluck and endurance than all his fellow- 
servants put together. 

Jan Muhammad was not only all this, 
but he had the additional advantage of 
having been taught, while with his late 
master, to wait at table. We used him 
as bheestie and under-khidmatgar, and 
seeing what admirable stuff the man 
was made of, we soon afterwards pro- 
moted him to the high office of bearer 
and chief of all the servants. He was 
a real treasure to us, and I only hope 
his next master found him as invalu- 
able as we did. Without exception he 
was the most honest and truthful ser- 
vant I ever came across in India, and 
his devotion to us, and later to our 
child, was quite pathetic. He could 
not speak a word of English, which was 
trying to my wife, just fresh out from 
England; but she had a pretty little 
ayah, also a treasure in her way, who 
acted as interpreter when necessary. 
This ayah, by the by, was one of the 
few natives of India whom I have seen 
blush. She was very vain of her rosy 
cheeks, and once told my wife in confi- 

1 More properly, bihishti; the real meaning is 
‘an inhabitant of Paradise.” 
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dence that, sweeper’s wife as she was, 
she had rather a contempt for her fel- 
low-countrymen and women, and was 
certain that she must have some En- 
glish blood coursing in her veins ! 

Jaén Muhammad and the ayah stayed 
with us for the remainder of our time 
in India. When we started on the long 
railway journey down to Bombay, the 
faithful Jaén Muhammad accompanied 
us, the little ayah being replaced by an 
excellent Irish nurse, the wife of a ser- 
geant in another regiment. 

Jan Muhammad’s assiduity and atten- 
tion during that trying journey were 
only surpassed by. his wonderful self- 
denial and devotion during the few days 
we spent in Bombay. The morning of 
our arrival our baby was taken seriously 
ill, and for three or four days her con- 
dition caused us the utmost anxiety. 
Jain Muhammad took up his abode on 
a blanket stretched in the passage out- 
side the door of our rooms. There the 
honest fellow sat night and day, bat- 
tling against sleep, in readiness to do 
anything he could to save the life of 
the little one he loved so well. I had 
almost to order him to go away to his 
meals. When the baby began to mend 
nothing pleased him more than to be 
allowed io walk up and down, up and 
down, carrying her tenderly in his 
arms, crooning to her, or talking to her. 
He had never seen the sea in his life 
before, but this did not prevent his 
coming out to the troopship with us in 
the boat. He was determined to see 
the last of us, and would have gone 
with us to the world’s end. When at 
last he had to go down the ship’s side 
and return to the bunder (quay), the 
poor fellow quite broke down. He 
stood in the boat waving to us until he 
reached the shore, and we were no 
longer able to distinguish him in the 
distant crowd. 

Should our fate ever lead us again to 
India, I only hope we may be lucky 
enough to once more secure the ser- 
vices of honest Jan Muhammad. 

After a short and uneventful stay in 
England, we were sent to Dublin, and 
for several years our regiment remained 
in Ireland. 
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So numerous are the stories which 
have been told of Irish servants and 
their peculiarities, that our experiences 
of them would appear tame. Never- 
theless, of the many Irish servants we 
have had, some few are deserving of 
notice, and these have been treasures 
simply because they have been curiosi- 
ties. No doubt there are hundreds of 
Irish servants who are treasures for 
other and better reasons, but it does 
not generally fall to the lot of members 
of the “foreign garrison’? to secure 
the services of these excellent individ- 
uals. Moreover, the ways of Irish ser- 
vants, as a body, are not well adapted 
to the requirements of fastidious En- 
glish people. No offence is meant. I 
merely say this because it may be that 
an Irish servant who is a real ‘‘ jew’1”’ 
to an Irish master or mistress, is under- 
rated or misunderstood by the cold and 
calculating Englishman. 

As in India, so in Ireland, servants 
on leaving their places are furnished 
with written characters. The chits of 
India are the ‘discharges ”’ of Ireland. 
Every servant applying for a place 
sends or brings his or her discharges, 
and very amusing these discharges 
sometimes are, I may as well tell the 
English reader who contemplates resi- 
dence in Ireland, that an unwritten law 
exists that a servant’s discharge should 
have on it a certificate that he or she 
‘is discharged having been paid all 
wages due.’”’ I suppose, as this is al- 
most invariably done, it is a necessary 
precaution in writing a discharge. At 
any rate it is as well to do in Rome as 
the Romans do. 

Bridget P , an extraordinary per- 
son, came to us after we had been some 
time in Dublin, with an excellent dis- 
charge from a large house in the coun- 
try. She was a very plain girl with 
superabundant spirits and a ‘gift of 
the gab” that would put many a Na- 
tionalist ‘‘mimber”’ to the blush She 
would “always be talkin’’’ —to use 
her own expression — either to us, the 
other domestics, visitors at the door, 
orderlies, postmen, messengers, errand 
boys, or, failing a listener, to herself. 
One day a brother officer, who always 
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blushed like a girl when speaking to 
one, came to call abou’, two minutes 
after we left the house. Bridget opened 
the door to him. “Is Mrs. M at 
home?’ he asked, blushing to the 
roots of his hair. ‘‘ She is not,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*She’s afther goin’ out this 
minute wid the masther’’ —then, after 
a pause — “‘an’ it’s bad luck you have, 
an’ afther runnin’ so hard, too, an’ get- 
tin’ so hot! But shure they won’t be 
gone far; you'll catch them if ye run 
up the sthreet and turn to yure lift !”’ 

Bridget had an uncle and aunt living 
in Dublin —at least, she said so. The 
consequence was that she was fre- 
quently asking for an ‘‘ evening out.” 
We always thought the uncle was a 
most hospitable man, for he was con- 
stantly inviting her to what she called 
a ‘“spree.”? It was not till after she 
had been several months in our service 
that we accidentally learned that the 
sprees took place in the quarters of a 
married non-commissioned officer of 
the regiment, where she met an attrac- 
tive and affectionate (though, I regret 
to say, fickle) sergeant. We never dis- 
covered the real address of the uncle. 

We were sitting in the drawing-room 
one night after dinner, when Bridget 
returned from a visit to her relations. 
She knocked at the drawing-room door, 
and entered, looking very perturbed 
and holding a handkerchief to her 
mouth. Removing the handkerchief, 
she disclosed the loss of one of her 
very large front teeth, and launched 
forth thus : — 

“Oh, ma’am! what will I do, what 
will I do? Shure I’ve bruk off me 
tooth, glory be to goodness! an’ no- 
body’ll speak to me wid a face like this, 
an, I won’t be able to show me face to 
any one, bad luck to ut!” 

‘* What’s happened, Bridget ? How 
did you do it ?”’ asked my wife. 

‘*Oh! shure an’ it’s me own fault 
entirely for goin’ aginst me mother’s 
wishes and entherin’ a Protestant shop ! 
D’ye know Mr. Murphy the bootmaker ? 
Shure an’ it’s his shop in Blank Street, 
an’ he a Protestant, an’ his wife a frind 
of mine, she bein’ in service wid me 
before she was married ; an’ me mother 
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said to me, ‘ Bridget,’ says she, ‘ Murphy 
is a Protestant,’ says she, ‘an’ don’t 
you have any thruck wid him.’ An’ I 
was afther leavin’ me uncle’s house, 
an’ I thought I’d come home by Blank 
Street just to pass the time o’ day to 
Mrs. Murphy, an’ I cot me foot in the 
doorstep an’ fell down in the shop an’ 
swallowed me tooth, glory be to good- 
ness ! an’ but for his bein’ a Protestant 
it would niver have happened, an’ 
shure I’ll niver be able to show me face 


y pond o 9 
lookin’ such a guy ! 


All this was rattled off to an accom- 
paniment of sobs, and one would have 
thought something very terrible had 
happened. 

The next day my wife sent the girl 
off to a dentist who replaced the lost 
tooth by a false one, and Bridget was 
herself again. A few days later, how- 
ever, she once more put in an appear- 
ance in the drawing-room late in the 
evening, this time jubilant and shaking 
with laughter, though the false tooth 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

‘*Shure I was pickin’ a chicken- 
bone,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ I tuk out the 
tooth an’ put it on the plate ; an’ afther 
I finished eatin’ the bone I emptied 
the plate, bones an’ tooth an’ all into 
the fire! Oh, glory be to goodness, 
an’ it’s a great laugh I’m havin’ ! ”’ 

She enjoyed the joke thoroughly, 
now that she knew how easily a dentist 
could restore her lost beauty. 

Bridget once informed us that an 
Irish priest would not visit a sick pa- 
rishioner unless he was paid half a 
crown in advance. <As we are Protes- 
tants she perhaps invented this, under 
the impression that it would please us. 
She also told us that she had a brother 
a priest ; but she did not say whether 
he increased his income in this business- 
like manner. 

By the way, we had another Bridget 
— acook—for about a fortnight. This 
worthy was requested to scrub the front 
doorsteps one day. A look of horror 
came over her face. ‘Is it me?” she 
almost shrieked, “is it me scrub the 
front doorsteps and be laughed at by 
every one in the street ? ’? —our house 
stood well back from the road, and a 
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shrubbery in the middle of the garden 
sheltered it from the public view— 
*¢ An’ indeed I will not!” 

‘“‘ Why, servants in London aiways 
do it!’ responded my wife mildly, ter- 
rified by the virago’s outburst of indig- 
nation. 

The cook’s upper lip curled, and 
placing her arms a-kimbo she looked 
her mistress in the face, while with in- 
effable scorn and contempt she replied, 
*“‘Dublin isn’t London.’’ (Poor, one- 
horse London!) Bridget the cook left 
at very short notice. 

Some years later, when quartered in 
the south of Ireland, we got another 
treasure with excellent discharges. 
She was a highly respectable widow 
whom I will call Mrs. Flanagan, a plain 
cook but a good-looking woman, and 
neat and tidy for one of her race ; very 
civil-tongued and plausible. Finding 
that I was consuming about four large 
bottles of whiskey, and a _ plentiful 
supply of wine every week, I resolved 
one Sunday morning before going to 
church to mark the bottles and de- 


canters which were kept locked up 
in the sideboard of our dining-room. 
Mrs. Flanagan happened to be the 


only servant left in the house. On 
returning from church I unlocked the 
cupboard and found the contents of 
each bottle and decanter considerably 
diminished. In the afternoon we went 
out to some friends in the country, but 
before going I placed a large placard 
“‘stop thief,” in front of the bottles, 
locked the cupboard, and put the key 
in my pocket. Almost immediately 
after our return home in the evening, 
Mrs. Flanagan came up and gave no- 
tice. 

After she had left, the parlor-maid, 
who had always stood in wholesome 
awe of Mrs. F.—this parlor-maid, by 
the way, had a pleasant trick of leaving 
us in the middle of dinner to converse 
with her ‘‘young man” at the back 
gate —explained the worthy woman’s 
modus operandi. She used to pull out 
the drawer over the cupboard, put her 
arm through and slip the bolt of the 
lock ; help herself freely, slip back the 
bolt, and replace the drawer. Doubt- 
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less a very old dodge, but worth ex- 
plaining, perhaps, to the uninitiated. 

I shall not write my treasures up to 
date. To none of those of whom I 
have written do [ bear any ill-will what- 
ever ; to many I look back with feelings 
of affection and esteem. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ORNAMENT. 

De gustibus —of course, yet there is 
no subject which people dispute so 
fiercely, or on which they dogmatize 
more confidently than questions of 
taste. Mr. Hamerton, in his essay on 
the ** Death of Friendship,’ ! dwells on 
the bitterness caused by difference of 
opinion, and, putting theology or reli- 
gion first, and politics second, he assigns 
the third place to divergence in critical 
doctrines in art as a source of estrange- 
ment. 

This is natural enough, considering 
how essential sympathy is in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. No mind so 
finely trained, or naturally of such sen- 
sitive fibre as to be stirred by a lovely 
picture, a cathedral aisle, or a Grecian 
frieze, but straightway longs for the 
concert of another mind in beholding it. 
Such a nature is impatient of solitude 
in presence of grand scenery or in hear- 
ing of noble music, and the man will 
not rest till he has shared his delight 
with those with whom he is accus- 
tomed to hold communion. A French 
writer —was it Sainte Beuve ? — pro- 
nounced conversation a sacred thing, 
the real communion of saints. If con- 
versation is tarnished at its source by 
disagreement on matters keenly affect- 
ing sensibility, right communion can- 
not ensue; conversation takes the 
form of argument, and no one was ever 
converted by that. 

It is, if possible, less useful to argue 
on matters of taste than on any other 
subject. If your ear is so fully edu- 
cated as to receive the highest pleasure 
from Wagner’s music, you may despair 
of convincing your friend who is satis- 


Human Intercourse, 105. 
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fied by the airs in the “ Barbiere.” To 
put an extreme case. If your friend- 
ship has no other basis of sympathy 
than in music, it will cease, that is all. 
And Mr. Ruskin may discourse with 
the voice of men and of angels on the 
eternal supremacy of Venetian Gothic 
over Grecian architecture, yet never 
move the judgment of him who has 
once embraced the perfection of the 
Parthenon. Even the echoes of that 
consummate strain of human accom- 
plishment, wakened in the Italian Re- 
naissance, and feebly reverberating 
through our streets and squares to this 
day, will ever touch some men more 
nearly than the full chord of the Doge’s 
Palace or Giotto’s Tower. Style is 
dead with us now, but we possess the 
galleries of the ages to wander through, 
and each one lingers round the beauty 
which touches him most closely. Many 


remain insensible, and therefore indif- 
ferent ; so much the more reasonable 
for those who do care for the adorn- 
ment of our land to take thought for the 
means employed to carry it out. 


Ornament is created when the sur- 
face of structural forms is made to 
receive lines of calculated symmetry, 
which may either simply mark it off 
into rhythmical proportion, enclose flat 
or relieved spaces, or, by arabesque, or 
geometrical design, or adapiation of 
natural forms, carry the eye agreeably 
over tracts which, without the aid of 
decoration, would give an unpleasant 
feeling of barrenness. Color may be 
introduced, but is not essential to the 
purpose. Ornament is to architecture 
and furniture what variations are in 
music or an obligato accompaniment to 
a melody. Perhaps by a juster analogy 
it may be said that ornament is to form 
what music is to sound. We perceive 
sound by means of atmospheric waves 
beating on the ear-drum, and irritating 
the auditory nerves. These sound- 
waves, when caused by the concussion 
or friction of two or more bodies, by the 
sudden liberation of electric fluid or of 
confined gases, are created with a rapid- 
ity not exceeding twenty-five to thirty 
in each second of time, or about fifteen 
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times as many in a minute as the wing- 
strokes of a flying heron ; and the sen- 
sation on the ear is that of ordinary 
noise, such as a peal of thunder or the 
postman’s knock. But sound caused 
by vibration, either of a strained string 
or of metal, is not only the result of 
infinitely more numerous waves pro- 
duced in a second, but also of waves 
varying greatly in shape. Sound of 
this kind is known as tone, which is the 
basis of music. In Helmholtz’s scale 
the lowest musical note is C in the con- 
tra octave C,—B, produced by thirty- 
three vibrations or sound-waves per 
second ; the highest is B in the fourth 
marked octave C”” ——B””, produced 
by three thousand nine hundred and 
sixty vibrations or sound-waves per 
second. Between these two extremes, 
comprising seven octaves, is contained 
all the music of which human senses 
are susceptible. Difference in timbre 
or quality of tone is caused by differ- 
ence in the form of the sound-waves 
created by different instruments. 

But the perception of tone or musical 
notes depends upon a much more com- 
plicated and delicate structure than that 
which in the human ear receives the 
impression of ordinary sound or noise. 
In the deepest and most secret recess 
of the auditory chamber is situated the 
coil of the cochlea, containing an in- 
strument of the utmost delicacy, called, 
after its discoverer, the fibres of Corti. 
These bow-shaped fibres exceed three 
thousand in number, arranged some- 
what after the fashion of the interior 
of a piano ; and just as the layers of 
rods and cones in the retina of the eye, 
vibrating responsively fo the various 
colored rays composing white light, 
convey to our perception the sense of 
color, so these fibres of Corti, vibrating 
responsively to tone and its various 
notes, convey to our perception the 
sense of music. The reader most likely 
knows all this already, and is wonder- 
ing what on earth it has got to do with 
the subject of this paper. Well —this 
much, that the faculty of perceiving 
beauty in ornament seems to be seated 
in some compartment of an organ or 
department of the intelligence not yet 
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identified more precisely than that of 
the faculty of memory. That it is in- 
nate seems to be shown by the early 
preference which children exhibit for 
some forms over others, quite inde- 
pendently of association with external 
ideas. Most children will be found to 
have favorites among the characters of 
the alphabet, and agree in preferring 
H, R, and StoG,P,and T. M. is es- 
teemed more highly than N, and D 
than B. Something indefinable in the 
form of certain capitals touches their 
zesthetic sense more favorably than that 
of others. Grown persons feel the same 
indefinable preference for certain groups 
of letters over others, but there is a re- 


markable difference in the sensitiveness | 


of various races to this delicate kind of 
beauty. The Teutonic peoples are far 
behind others in this respect. Most of 
us feel that the name ‘* Thomas ”’ 
harsh and unmusical ; in abbreviating 
it we accentuate its disagreeable quality 
by preserving the first and homelier 
syllable ; but the Italians intuitively 
dwell on the second and softer half, 
and their endearing equivalents to our 
“Tom”? and **Tommy’”’ are ‘* Masac- 
cio’? and ** Masolino.”’ Just as in some 
races the faculty of apprehending and 


is 


producing music is more highly devel- | 


oped than in others, so the faculty of 
enjoying and creating ornament is vari- 
ously manifested. But whereas scien- 
tists, who can minutely describe the 
physiological action of sound, are baf- 
fled in tracing perception of fitness and 
proportion of ornament among the 
known functions of any organ, that 
quality is usually referred to. as artistic 
instinet. 

That this connection of harmony in 
sound, or music, and harmony in form, 
or ornament, is not merely a fanciful 
illustration, may be proved by a simple 
experiment. Place a drum on or beside 
a piano, and sprinkle some fine sand on 
the parchment. Then let chords or a 
simple short air be played on the 
piano ; the sand will be seen to move 
into symmetrical forms under the influ- 
ence of the sound-waves. 

Again, an interesting series of experi- 
ments has lately been conducted show- 
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|ing the effect of sound-waves upon 
sensitive films of gelatine spread upon 
glass. Musical tones cause the gelatine 
to assume elaborate and beautiful forms, 
varying according to the timbre of the 
instrument or voice, and showing the 
intimate relation of sound and form. 

More recent signs are not wanting 
that we are on the threshold of discov- 
ery reaching into domains hitherto the 
exclusive possession of poets and dream- 
ers. The forces which affect our sen- 
sation through the avenues of hearing 
and sight are often figuratively spoken 
of as if they were subject to identical 
laws ; the interchange of terms between 
the arts of painting and music is habit- 
ual, but, hitherto, could not be defended 
'on the ground of scientific accuracy. 
| We recognize the happiness of the well- 
'known analogy traced by a blind man 
| between scarlet and the sound of a 
| trumpet, because those who can both 
|see and hear accept the aptness of com- 
| parison between the two forces which 
powerfully affect, one the optic, the 
| other the auditory, nerves. But scarlet 
‘is not the exact analogue of a trumpet- 
| blast. The sensation of color is im- 
| parted to the brain by means of vibratory 
waves communicated to the all-pervad- 
ing medium, ether; that of sound by 
similar waves communicated to the 
|denser medium, atmosphere. If the 
| analogy between scarlet and a trumpet- 
| blast were a true one, each should 
| affect the sensorium by means of vibra- 
ition of a rapidity similar in proportion 
|to that caused by other colors and 
‘tones. But that is not so. The pitch 
|of a tone increases with the number of 
| vibrations in a given time ; the tone of 
a trumpet is high, because it causes 
| relatively rapid sound-waves. But the 
vibrations caused by a ray of red light 
|are few compared with those caused by 
other rays, for the vibrations arising 
from the red end of the spectrum 
amount only to about four hundred and 
fifty-six billions in a second, whereas 
‘those from the violet end amount to 
about six hundred and sixty-seven bil- 
lions. So the blind man was only 
| vaguely successful in comparing a lively 
| sound with a vivid color. 
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The agency of color and sound-sen- 
sation has, of course, been explained 
long ago; but it is only within the last 
twelvemonth that the researches of 
Professor Balmer have established 
veritable analogy between the laws gov- 
erning light and sound. In order to 
understand his method it is necessary 
to bear in mind the difference between 
mere noise and a tone or musical note. 
Noise is simple; tone is compound. 
When a tone is sounded, its harmonics 
also become audible —that is, corre- 
sponding tones 
the creation of the fundamental tone. 
When C is struck on a piano a trained 
ear perceives in the note the C an 
octave higher. The relation of har- 
monics is perfectly well understood ; 
and, taking C as the fundamental tone, 
the first seven harmonics may be thus 
expressed in notes : — 


Thus the known harmonics of any 
given note may be listened for with 
certainty by the musician. 

Professor Balmer has applied an anal- 
ogous system to the investigation of the 
spectral lines yielded by incandescent 
matter, and has found “that the exact 
number of vibrations which produce 
each of these lines increase in the same 
succession as the number of vibrations 
in sound harmonics ; the growth of the 
numbers can be expressed by a simple 
formula, analogous to that used for 
sound.” Incandescent hydrogen yields 
to the spectroscope a spectrum of four 
bright lines in the visible solar spec- 
trum —that is, within the span of de- 
composed light forming the colors of 
the rainbow. Besides these four Mr. 
Huggins has discovered ten more, be- 
yond the violet end of the spectrum, 
and these fourteen lines, composing the 
known spectrum of hydrogen, were ar- 
ranged by Professor Balmer to corre- 
spond with the harmonics of a note of 
music. This enabled him to search 
further, and by means of his scale he 
has been successful in identifying five 











are called into being by. 
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additional lines placed exactly where 
the application of his formula caused 
him to look for them ; so that the spec- 
trum of hydrogen, originally defined as 
consisting of four bright lines, is now 
recognized as yielding no fewer than 
nineteen. 

It is evident then that, inasmuch as 
ornament depends for its effect on forms 
and colors so disposed as to reflect rays 
which shall reach the eye in harmoni- 
ous succession or coincidence, we have 
to deal with a subject as susceptible of, 
and dependent on, rules based on innate 
properties as we have in music. The 
eye is an organ of a sensitiveness not 
less exquisite than that of the ear. But 
the ear—even the untrained ear —is 
intolerant of discord. How comes it, 
then, that men can endure vicious orna- 
ment with more indifference than they 
do discordant music? Not only so, 
but they are willing to pay heavily for 
ornament, ignorant of its merit, regard- 
less of the limits within which it con- 
tributes to the beauty of the objects to 
which it is applied, or of how far repeti- 
tion is endurable. Mere indifference to 
ornament would be intelligible ; delib- 
erately to refrain from or prohibit it 
might, under conceivable circumstance, 
be meritorious or prudent ; there would, 
at all events, be consistency in either 
course. But what gives the matter im- 
portance is that, will we or nil we, 
ornament is forced upon us ; it is the 
subject of enormous public and private 
expenditure ; in addition to which Par- 
liament annually votes a vast sum of 
money to the instruction of those who 
are to produce it. Hence the subject is 
one surely worthy of some considera- 
tion. 


It so happens that these thoughts are 
being committed to paper during a rail- 
way journey, and as this sentence is 
being penned (or— with stricter accu- 
racy — pencilled), the train draws up at 
a wayside station in Scotland. Near at 
hand is a villa of considerable size ap- 


proaching completion. The design is 
pleasing and suitable to the climate ; 
the material is admirable stone, and no 
doubt the workmanship is excellent; 
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for itis a common mistake to suppose 
that medizval masons were better 
handicraftsmen than are to be found 
now. If the architect be competent 
and the specifications liberal, no fear 
but our masons will do their part 
worthily. But this unfinished villa 
yields an instance of misapplied and 
therefore vulgar decoration. There is 
no detail more characteristic of Scottish 
architecture of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries than the ‘ crowstep ”’ 
—a simple device whereby the long 
slopes of a high, narrow gable are 
broken into a stepped outline. It is 
thoroughly effective, and changes what 
would be a forbidding feature into a 
pleasing one. But in this modern 
adaptation of a venerable style, the 
architect has applied crowsteps to the 
gables of all the dormer windows, show- 
ing a complete misapprehension of the 
intelligent purpose of the earlier build- 
ers, which was to relieve a long inclined 
line, without irritating repetition in 
dormer gables, which are themselves 
a relief to monotony of roof, and are 
seldom or never so treated in old ex- 
amples. 

But misapplication of material in 
ornament is as common as that of 
design ; and an instance is at hand in 
the first-class compartment of the car- 
riage in which I am travelling. It is 
the property of the Midland Railway 
Company, and is as luxuriously ap- 
pointed as one is accustomed to expect 
when travelling on their system. Blue 
cloth cushions contrast agreeably with 
fittings of bird’s-eye maple ; there are 
no tiresome advertisements of soap that 
you don’t want, or cocoa that you don’t 
like, or cherry brandy that you are 
better without ; only convenient notices 
of the company’s hotels along the 
route, and other information which it 
concerns the traveller to know. Never- 
theless there are two little details, not 
apparently of much moment, yet bear- 
ing on the question of the right appli- 
cation of ornament. The number of 
the carriage is painted in gilt numerals 
on the mahogany lining of the door, 
and the ceiling of pretty white wood is 
picked out with gilt beading, amount- 
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ing, according to a rough and rapid 
calculation, to some one hundred and 
twenty-two lineal feet. Now the nu- 
merals would be just as legible if 
painted in white or colors; and one 
hundred and twenty-two feet of gilt 
moulding at, say, 2d. a foot, cost 20s. 4d. 
The number of the carriage is 214. 
Supposing the company has no more 
than two hundred and fourteen car- 
riages with two first-class compart- 
ments in each (a calculation far short 
of the real amount), that is twice 214=—= 
428 times 20s. 4d. = £435 2s. 8d. spent 
on gilt beading. An appreciable sum, 
even out of the resources of a great 
company, but unworthy of comment, 
were it not part of a system which is 
debauching and deadening the public 
taste. The ceiling would be better 
without these gilt lines, of which the 
most obvious effect is to attach an air of 
sham to the honest brass fittings below. 
Not a single additional passenger is 
attracted to these carriages by means of 
the gilding, which is part of a silly and 
needless fashion, rendering the eye 
insensible to the perception of beauty. 

Gold — not yellow, but the hue of the 
precious metal — yields the most satis- 
fying color-sensation of which the 
human retina is capable. It behoves 
the designer to employ it most spar- 
ingly, save where an effect of utmost 
splendor is aimed at. Unhappily, many 
people with no right to splendor, desire 
to be splendid ; everybody, seeing that 
society has become impatient of sump- 
tuary laws, has a legal right to be as 
splendid as he can. Every hackney- 
driver on his cab, every publican on 
his premises, every publisher on the 
miserable cloth covers of his Christmas 
books, may vie with his neighbor and 
rival in the cheap and lavish use of 
what is the ideal of costliness and 
rarity, in the fictitious display of what 
used to be the emblem of truth — pure 
gold. 

The evil resulting from this is two- 
fold. Gold has alike ceased to be used 
by the designer, or regarded by the be- 
holder with any reverence ; for, taking 
excessive advantage of that property 
which makes it possible to spread it in 
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infinitesimally thin layers, it is used to 
impart merit to faulty design and spu- 
rious value to cheap material. It is not 
a single jackdaw, but every contempt- 
ible or obscene bird that flaunts itself 
in peacocks’ plumes. Gold is flared on 
our aching orbs from every direction, 
till we lose perception of its quality, 
thereby sacrificing the most exquisite 
of chromatic perceptions. Like the 
people of old Tyre, we ‘‘ heap up silver 
as the dust, and fine gold as the mire 
of the streets.”’ 

Ormolu (the gods be praised!) has 
passed temporarily out of vogue ; do not 
our hearts grow heavy at the remem- 
brance of wedding presents in the style 
of five-and-twenty years ago ; and what 
guarantee have we against a return to 
the barbarous custom of loading harm- 
less bridal couples with candlesticks 
in ormolu, paper-knives in ormolu, 
étuis, writing-cases, clocks, photograph- 
frames in ormolu? None, it is to be 
feared, in the taste of the public ; the 
only hope lies in the forbearance of 
manufacturers. Two monuments of 
supremely imbecile conception survive 
to this day amid the wreck of those 
gifts which served to accentuate a mar- 
riage in which (alas! how many years 
ago) it was my privilege to bear one of 
the two leading parts. They seem ugly 
enough now to have been caskets of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness ; yet they were then of the 
latest and most ingenious design, and 
formed the outward and visible signs of 
hearty good-will and affection. One of 
them represents a rustic gate, which 
will not stand upright as any satisfac- 
tory gate ought to do, but reclines at an 
angle, supported from behind by an 
ormolu prop. You open it, and behold 
—a photograph. Why a photograph ? 
Why not, just as appropriately, penny 
stamps, luggage labels, or diachylon 
plaster ? Had the designer been re- 
quired to explain the fitness and merit 
of his conception, seeing that there is 
no innate beauty in an ill-made and 
decrepit gate, he could but have pointed 
out how cunningly it had been plated 
with gold. 


The other ornament consists of a 
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group formed of three Lilliputian cro- 
quet-mallets, supporting a Brobding- 
nagian ball, which, on being opened, 
displays an ink-pot. Again, it has been 
sought to exalt the amazing puerility of 
this design by electro-plating. Not less 
successfully might you pour champagne 
of the, finest growth over the throats of 
African savages, in order to improve 
their manners. The chances are that 
after the draught their savagery would 
force itself on your cultured suscepti- 
bility with aggravated intensity. 

And yet, O Pallas Athene | —and 
yet, O fellow-creatures of the Etruscan 
goldsmiths and of Benvenuto Cellini ! 
at the time these articles were con- 
structed there had been, in this land of 
ours, during more than the span of a 
generation — for upwards of thirty 
years —schools of design supported by 
grants of public money. Nor is there 
yet much sign of improvement, though 
now the sum annually voted exceeds 
£500,000 a year. 

Why is it that, after ages of culture, 
and with easy access to thousands of 
examples of the subtle handicraft and 
brain-work of earlier peoples, we can 
only produce in one generation objects 
that earn derision in the next. Long 
before the Christian era Etruscan jew- 
ellers devised a cunning method of 
granulating the surface of gold. Mod- 
ern craftsmen recognized the value of 
it as enhancing the quality of gold 
ornaments, but were hopelessly baffled 
in attempts to imitate it. But the 
secret still lingered among the gold- 
workers of the Abruzzi, from whom, 
not many years ago, Signor Castellani 
succeeded in extracting it, and the 
mystery was solved. And how has it 
beenapplied ? In the exact and servile 
imitation of objects designed thousands 
of years ago, the beauty of which our 
workmen fail to rival and rightly de- 
spair of excelling. 

We gaze, not, so we affirm, unmoved, 
on Michel Angelo’s monuments of the 
Medici in the Sagrestia Nuova of S. 
Lorenzo at Florence ; what demon then 
drove us to smear with tawdry gilding 
the statue of the good prince whom all 
the nation wished to honor? If En- 
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glishmen, as they aver, are capable of 
being conscious of the dark enigma 
propounded by the bowed head and 
shadowed face of that Duke of Urbino, 
how can they tolerate the bedizened 
effigy of Albert in Hyde Park? Let 
none of us hereafter be caught smiling 
at the Mikado of Japan, who, in his 
fervor for Western institutions, caused 
the metal plaques of empty sardine-tins 
to be collected and affixed as ornaments 
to the shakos of his bodyguard. 

In no decorative craft is the use 
of gilding more scrupulously restricted 
than in heraldry ; unhappily, none has 
come more fully under the doom — 
corruptio optimi pessima. Governed by 
rules of extraordinary rigidity, its em- 
blems formed a system of chivalrous 
hieroglyph, charged, even for unlet- 
tered understandings, with historical 
and ethnical information. Confusion 
has fallen upon its code ; few eyes can 
now trace its hidden meaning ; the pre- 
cision of its phraseology is laughed at as 
tiresome jargon, and suspicion attaches 
to the most illustrious scutcheons, be- 
cause of the impunity with which they 
may be filched by ignoble persons. 
Still that might be condoned from an 
zesthetic point of view, but worse has 
come to pass. The masterly abstrac- 
tions of living forms devised by the 
early heraldic painters have suffered 
from a diffused smattering of zoology, 
and they have been corrupted by a 
clumsy naturalism into badly drawn 
lions, stags, and eagles —spiritless car- 
icatures of menagerie specimens. To 
increase the realism, shading has been 
introduced, whereby the pure, gem-like 
tinctures and firmly limned outlines, 
characteristic of heraldic drawing, have 
been smirched and blurred. Sir Walter 
Scott had not a faultless taste in deco- 
ration — far from it; witness the plas- 
ter-casts of carvings in Melrose Abbey, | 
which, painted in imitation of oak, | 
serve as cornices to the rooms in Ab- 
botsford ; but how justly incensed he 
would have been at the ornament 
which a witless binder has been allowed 
to stamp on the covers of the latest 
edition of the ‘Waverley Novels” 
(curéd Mr. Andrew Lang)! <A podgy 
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lion, with nerveless, pusillanimous tail, 
jigs it on a golden field. This the 
Scottish lion which erewhile kept the 
English leopards at bay? Why, it 
would not give the least enterprising 
field-mouse one moment’s apprehen- 
sion. And where is the double tres- 
sure counter-flowered — crowning grace 
of the national shield ?—the tressure 
which to have the privilege to bear was 
counted a meet reward for the most 
precious service to king and country. 
Oh, for one hour of 


Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms, 


so he might read this varlet a lesson on 
the reverence due to knightly things ! 

But, lavish and indiscriminate as is 
the use of gilding among us, there is 
yet room for thankfulness, inasmuch as 
its use has not yet been sanctioned in 
dress. Smart ladies of the Roman de- 
cadence aped the hetairz of the East 
in gilding their breasts, but modern 
nymphs find their swains so susceptible 
that they have not found it necessary 
to have recourse to this allurement. 
False jewellery, also, is forbidden 
among people with any pretension to 
culture ; moreover, perverse and back- 
ward as our standard in decorative 
costume may he, we have, so far, re- 
frained from applying gilding to our 
Sunday hats, and “golden slippers ”’ 
constitute a poetic ideal reserved for a 
different state of society. 

There is another class of objects in 
which ornament has been the subject 
of admirable restraint. Gilding is 
never used now in the decoration of 
private carriages. It is difficult to as- 
sign any reason for this, for it was 
otherwise of old, as is testified by the 
archaic ornamentation of royal and 
other carriages of State ; but so it is, 
that however gaudily a lady’s drawing- 
room may be fitted, and however offen- 
sive to right taste may be every detail 
of her house, from the bedroom wall- 
papers to the dining-room chandelier, 
her brougham will be a model of rich 
sobriety. The coach painter’s art is no 
debased one ; he relies on deep, pure 
tones, relieved by prescribed lines of 
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lighter hue, and half an hour may be 
very pleasurably spent in studying the 
panels of carriages in the Park. 

The tradition of the craft has been 
taken up by railway companies ; the 
departures from it noted above are 
exceptional to their general custom. 
With the introduction of American cars 
a less chaste style has been brought in ; 
but these are rather rolling houses than 
carriages, and the use of inlaid wood 
and bright metal fittings is not inappro- 
priate. It is interesting to note the 
association with the old road coaches 
maintained in the distinctive colors still 
in use on the main lines of railway. 
The London and North-Western Com- 
pany paint their panels claret and 
white, the Great Western chocolate and 
white ; the Midland has inherited lake, 
the London and South-Western apri- 
cot; while the Great Northern, prob- 
ably from motives of economy, have 
broken with tradition, discarded paint 
altogether, and rely on plain varnish. 


Is gilding, then, to be absolutely pro- 
hibited by strict canons of taste? Is 
it never permitted to indulge the eye 
with the feeling of gold, except in ob- 
jects made of the solid metal? Are we 
not to rest satisfied till Mr. Ruskin’s 
aspiration is literally carried into effect, 
that all shall be gold that glitters, or, 
rather, that nothing shall glitter that is 
not gold? By no means. Have youa 
casket of jewels or a cabinet of papers 
more precious than the mass ? then let 
the key thereof be distinguished from 
common keys by gilding. Let gold 
flash from the gates of your palaces, 
from the domes of your temples. Let 
the delicate tooling on bookbindings 
of costly leather be as veins of living 
gold ; it shall survive into a better day 
when cloth bindings shall have gone to 
that limbo which is their only just des- 
tiny.. To lavish gold in order to make 
common things conspicuous 1s like the 
shedding of gentle blood in a tavern 
brawl ; but it is right art to display the 
precious metal in the form its peculiar 
properties enable the workman to give 
it —in leaf or dust. 
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picture-frames, both on account of op- 
tical effect and because a good picture is. 
something precious and rare. It is no 
exceptional thing for a painted canvas. 
to be sold for far more than its weight 
in guineas. But we have become so 
familiar with the application of gold 
to picture-frames as to have over- 
looked certain changes in their char- 
acter brought about of recent years — 
changes which are not for the better. 
So soon as a picture leaves the easel 
and is placed on a wall, some device 
becomes necessary to separate it from 
the surroundings or from neighboring 
pictures. Perhaps none is so effective 
as that of fitting it into a panel or other 
defined wall-space ; but this, of course, 
is only possible when the wall is fash- 
ioned for the picture or the picture 
specially painted for its position on the 
wall, neither of which conditions it is 
usually convenient to provide in domes- 
tic architecture. So the canvas is gen- 
erally fitted into a wooden frame, to be 
suspended from the cornice. But the 
natural tints of wood are not vivid 
enough to isolate the enclosed space 
from confusion with drapery or wall- 
surface ; nor will it do to paint it a 
strong tint which would clash with or 
react on the artist’s coloring. It was. 
very early discovered that a gold sur- 
face, though its hue is yellow, owing to 
its peculiar lustre, does not possess in a 
perceptible degree the blue or violet 
reaction of yellow. The most delicate 
tints may be laid close beside it; the 
only effect is to enhance their proper 
quality. Moreover, gold clashes with 
no color; it is distinct from any pig- 
ment employed in painting, and ought 
to be distinct from anything employed 
in the decoration of a wall on which 
paintings are hung. Alas that it should 
be necessary to comment on the exe- 
crable practice of introducing streaks 
and splashes of gilding into the design 
of wall-papers ! 2 

Therefore the use of gilding on 
picture-frames is intelligent and com- 


1 This is written with due remembrance of Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s gold room; but the difference 
between his deliberate scheme and the house 





It is especially adapted for use on 


decorator’s aim at display is perfectly apparent. 
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mendable. But the design of the | must be held responsible for setting the 
frame should be kept scrupulously |unsGund example of expending time 
within its proper function. A frame |and thought in designing covers for his 
may be heavy ; the picture within will}own books; not binding, mark you! 
be so much the more completely sev-| but covers of common cloth; not de- 
ered from external interference. It] signs to be wrought on enduring leather 
may be carved, but only with the imten-| by patient skill of cunning craftsmen, 
tion of letting the light penetrate inter- | but to be mechanically stamped with a 
stices, and so be less obtrusive than if | pattern, which, however meritorious in 
reflected from a flat metallic surface. | original conception, must infallibly be- 
But the design of the frame must have | come wearisome when repeated by the 
no significance of its own to compete | thousand and dishonored by union with 
with that which it encloses, The mo-|cheap and perishable material. If the 
ment the beholder remarks on_ the | shepherds hold so loosely to right prin- 
beauty of a frame, rely upon it, some-|ciples, what wonder if the tlock go 
thing is out of place. astray ! 

This principle was deliberately set at 
nought by the modern pre-Raphaelites. | On the whole, considering the pres- 
Holman Hunt, the late D. G. Rossetti, |ent condition of architectural decora- 
and others, thought out their frames as/tion, the man possessed of sensitive 
carefully as they did the subjects repre- | taste is rather to be condoled with than 
sented inside them. In his picture of |envied. Our lot is cast in an intel- 
the ‘‘ Finding in the Temple,’ Mr. |lectual atmosphere the very reverse of 
Hunt introduced an edging of ivory | that descrived by Mr. Symonds as per- 
between the gilding and the canvas,|vading Italy during the fifteenth and 
although it is well known that oil-paint-| sixteenth centuries. In that age, 
ing suffers in effect from a white mar-|‘‘ from the pope in St. Peter’s chair to 
gin. His object was to convey the/the clerks in a Florentine counting- 
impression that the whole exhibit, can-| house, every Italian was a judge of 
vas and frame together, was something | art. . . . During that period of prodi- 
of extraordinary merit and precious- | gious activity the entire nation seemed 
ness ; but the means were unworthy of | to be endowed with an instinct for the 
such an accomplished painter, for it is | beautiful, and with the capacity of pro- 
by the picture not by the frame that an | ducing it in every conceivable form.’’! 
artist’s work shall be esteemed. In our age and in our nation the de- 

The fashion set by this school of | mand for ornament is as ceaseless, the 
painters may be traced in the self-| supply as profuse, as it was during the 
conscious arrogance of certain frames | full tide of the Renaissance ; but dis- 
displayed in the Royal Academy Ex-| cretion in its application, genius in de- 
hibition each year. Wrong, wrong,|sign, and understanding of its spirit, 
wrong ! and the Council would do wel! | seem to be asleep or dead. 
to consider whether it is their object to| To few manufactures has indifference 
encourage the exhibition of paintings | to the art of building lent such an im- 
or upholstery, and, if both, whether|petus as to that of wall-papers. Like 
they had not better assign separate|a parasitic growth, they have spread 
rooms for the purpose. The excuse | through our houses, increasing in luxu- 
is offered that certain pictures are of|riousness with the increase of decay, 
a decorative character and intention, | obliterating every other form of mural 
Then their proper place is not in a|/decoration, and substituting cheap 

frame but on a wall or ceiling. They|cleanliness for sagacious adaptation 
ought not to be suffered in any but the|and delineation of structure. Wall- 
. simplest temporary frames for conven- | papers were little used in Europe be- 
1ence of exhibition. fore the eighteenth century, though 


One of these artists, the late Mr. D.| : Renaissance in Italy; The Fine Arts, second 
G. Rossetti, who was also an author, ! edition, 4, 
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they had been long before that applied 
to house decoration by the Chinese. 
Those that were first manufactured in 
the West were adaptations of design 
from Italian brocades, and at first they 
were used in an unobjectionable man- 
ner, just as hangings of the costlier 
material were employed— namely, to 
fill spaces between obvious structural 
lines—and, so applied, no objection 
could be made to their use. On the 
contrary, the invention brought it 
within the means of almost every 
householder to fill blank wall-spaces 
with agreeable tracery and harmonious 
color. But the cornice, frieze, and 
dado remained intact; coigns were 
protected with moulding or plaster- 
work, and the inmate might feel that 
he was living in a built room and not 
in a bandbox. But gradually the wall 
features disappeared ; paper crept over 
everything except window and door 
openings, even into the very angles of 
the walls, and it was nothing uncommon 
now on entering a saloon of consider- 
able pretension and proportions to find 
the walls closely covered with paper 
from floor to ceiling, save a narrow 
skirting-board to protect the plaster 
from the housemaid’s broom and a cor- 
nice reduced to a meagre moulding. 
Mr. Walter Crane, in a recent number 
of a contemporary, takes credit to our 
house decorators for the greater refine- 
ment recently achieved in the designs 
of wall-papers. It is not so much the 
design that has been at fault as the use 
of wall-papers. Keep these in their 
proper place, and the design is of less 
moment than the coler. The fact is, 
too much importance attached to design 
is calculated to tempt the designer to 
prove how clever he is and how much 
he knows of the orders of art. There 
is an insufferable degree of self-con- 
sciousness in most of the art papers 
produced, and people have to be re- 
minded that wall space is not the place 
for ornament, but wall structure. With 
most of these ambitious wall-papers a 
paper dado and paper frieze is supplied. 
Can anything be more puerile ? What 
does Mr. Crane say to the tradesman 
who pastes a block-printed paper frieze 
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round a room already furnished with a 
frieze of its own? It is to be feared, 
seeing that this is no uncommon ar- 
rangement, that its full absurdity is not 
apparent to every eye. 

Taste is nothing if not fastidious ; 
but the fickleness of fancy, brought 
about by absence or ignorance of prin- 
ciple in ornament, is a wholly different 
and lower influence. There is nothing 
in art more remarkable than the stead- 
fastness with which sound style was 
adhered to throughout the vast period 
of Egyptian civilization. The method 
of that wonderful people in producing 
mural decoration is shown by some un- 
finished designs discovered in the ruins 
of Thebes. The space intended to re- 
ceive ornament was marked off with 
red chalk into small squares. Then 
with a brush the artist limned the out- 
lines of his design, preserving a just 
proportion between the surface to be 
sunk and that to be in relief. After- 
wards the plain surface was chiselled 
away, leaving the ornamental figures 
countersunk, the utmost effect being 
obtained by the least possible amount 
of relief. The figures were afterwards 
brilliantly colored, and sometimes the 
ground also received a coat of paint. 
Consistent reserve forbade that tempta- 
tion to realism which ever besets the 
workman with perfect command over 
his tools and material. In the figures 
employed individuality is kept sternly 
subordinate to masterly unity of effect. 

This method of design endured with 
little change for nearly five thousand 
years. Compare with steadfastness 
such as that the feebleness of purpose 
in our modern school of design. For 
the nonce, we are impatient of the ob- 
jects which gratified the sense of orna- 
ment in the early years of the present 
reign. We getrid, at almost any cost, 
of the heavy mahogany sideboards, the 
chairs with gouty legs, and the pol- 
ished rosewood tables, bequeathed by 
our fathers. Nothing will serve but 
in the styles known as Old English, 
Queen Anne, or Chippendale. But 
who shall say that, in a dozen years 
hence, people will not be as eager to 
‘* pick up ”’ examples of early Victorian 
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work as they are now to exhume arti- 
cles long since relegated to the house- 
keeper’s room or the servants’ hall? 
There is an example of this unaccount- 
able caprice in the reaction lately mani- 
fested in favor of cut glass. Very few 
years ago nothing would please but 
glass blown to the utmost thinness, 
either plain or engraved with orna- 
mental designs. But now we have 
returned to the heavy faceted decanters 
and goblets which we were brought 
up to despise. Which is the stricter 
taste? Undoubtedly that which we 
have just discarded; for the special 
quality of glass, which can be rivalled 
in no other material, is its transparency 
and capacity for being blown into ex- 
ceeding lightness. When cut into facets, 
the former quality is impaired; the 
Jatter is not displayed, and the object 
depends for beauty on its brilliancv, in 
which it competes at a disadvantage 
with rock-crystal. The virtue of an art 
consists not less in bringing out the 
highest quality of material than in re- 
vealing the mind of the artist. 

The same _ consistency of purpose 
which characterized Egyptian decora- 
tive art distinguished the work of Gre- 
cian designers. If the frieze of the Par- 
thenon be carefully examined, it will be 
found how resolutely the figures of men 
and horses are kept subject to the dom- 
inant motive of ornament. It is not 
merely a collection of statues or a sculp- 
tured narrative. That the sculptor had 
the power of realism, who can doubt in 
the presence of masterpieces of Greek 
statuary ? But he possessed the higher 
power of subordinating parts to the 
whole, that power which, it has been 
suggested above, is the result of a fac- 
ulty, as yet undefined, corresponding to 
the faculty of music. The frieze was 
instinctively recognized by Greek archi- 
tects as the proper place for ornament ; 
the name it bore with them (woddpoc, 
zophorus, the subject of life, marked it 
out as the field for display of living 
pageantry ; artistic instinct forbade that 
it should be so used irrespectively of 
the general architectural effect. So in 
that perfect symphony of form, the 
Parthenon frieze, though each limb and 
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fold of drapery is true, everything is 
made to serve the general harmony, 
like chords in processional music. One 
who has devoted much attention to the 
study of Greek art lately remarked on 
the relation maintained in this master- 
piece of mural sculpture between the 
relieved figures and the ground space ; 
ach piece of relief is balanced by an 
empty space of the same extent, though, 
of course, different in shape, so that 
could the relievo be compared with the 
basso in the whole design, they would 
be found to correspond in extent. 

There is something pathetic in the 
pains we take to be ornamental. We 
spare no expense — we lavish ornament 
in a degree that no race, except the 
Moors, have exceeded, and yet it won’t 
come right. The principal public build- 
ing erected in England during this cen- 
tury is in astyle exclusively the property 
of the southern half of this island. 
Westminster Palace, constructed in the 
Tudor style, a form of debased Gothic, 
which is the only contribution ever 
made by English architects to the art 
of building, is covered —every foot of 
it— with mural ornament. Imagine it 
to be in ruins ; imagine a party of an- 
tiquaries excavating it two thousand 
years hence, and compare their reward 
with that which crowns the labors of 
exploration in the ruins of Thebes, 
of Athens, of Rome. Iow wearisome 
it would be to exhume tens of thou- 
sands of stone panels, all carved to 
exactly the same pattern; hundreds 
of yards of black-letter inscription of 
pious and loyal ejaculation, repeated 
with the persistence of Moslem texts on 
the porticos of the Alhambra. 

Yet there is room for hope. The 
first step towards amendment is to 
know that one is wrong. Mr. Ruskin 
has prevailed by his insistence on the 
paramount necessity of truth to make 
people dislike graining in imitation of 
marble or wood, a mode of surface 
decoration almost universal when he 
published the ‘* Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,”” and peculiarly vicious be- 
cause of the suspicion it entails on 
genuine material. Mr. Crane justly 
congratulates us that it is hardly to be 
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seen now in better-class buildings, 
plain painting or staining having been 
generally substituted. A little more 
patience —a little more perseverance — 
on the part of teachers and critics, and 
other corrupt tastes may disappear. 
The most hopeful sign is that it is 
rather deadness than corruption of taste 
that has to be combated. There is no 
reason to despair of a high national 
school of design by reason that we are 
of Teutonic race. Nations from time 
to time are born to artistic perception 
and performance ; and, after a while, 
die to it. The gift of ornament may be 
latent among us, as it was among the 
Latin race till, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it was born to mighty life in Nic- 
cola Pisano. 

sesides, there is a strong current of 
Celtic blood in our veins, and no race 
ever excelled the early achievement of 
that race in exquisite workmanship and 
intellectual quality of decoration. It 
was all the more remarkable because, 
in this country at least, it took prece- 
dence among them of architecture, gen- 
erally the first of the arts to rise from 
the level of barbarism. Ornament has 
died among the Celts as it has died 
among the Greeks and the Italians ; is 
it incompatible with the ruling passions 
of this age — science and commerce ? 

Though the Teutonic genius has 
never yet excelled in ornament, which, 
with some notable exceptions, has gen- 
erally received from the hands of work- 
men of Germanic race a harsh, uncouth, 
or jejune character, yet the Northern 
people could build in a masterly fashion 
unknown to medieval Italy. Not until 
Bramante and Michel Angelo designed, 
and Vignola and Palladio studied, among 
the ruins of Roman splendor, and 
stirred the dry bones of the dismem- 
bered empire, was there anything to 
compare in grandeur with the cathe- 
drals of Germany, France, and En- 
gland. The decoration of Salisbury 
Cathedral pales into triviality, it is 
true, before the splendors of Siena and 
Orvieto; but the structures of these 
Italian examples are almost contempti- 
ble compared with the splendid unity 
ofithe English architect’s achievement. 





Lofty gables were reared, not to sus- 
tain the flattened roof, which lay far 
below and quite independent of them, 
but to form frontispieces for the display 
of precious material and intricate de- 
sign, as in the churches of Crema and 
Orvieto. The fabric of the building 
served but as scaffolding for the display 
of gorgeous ornament, which, in north- 
ern Gothic was only suffered to ripple 
round capitals and cluster sparingly on 
the western facade. Even now we can 
build. It is true that Westminster Pal- 
ace has none of the reposeful grace of 
Somerset House or Greenwich Hospital, 
but it is a master-work of its particular 
style ; and after evil and overdone or- 
namentation have combined with a 
wretched site to impair the effect to the 
utmost, there remains with it that merit 
which Italian builders neither strove 
for nor obtained — the majesty of unity. 

To one European race only has it 
ever been given to unite the gifts of 
noble building and perfect ornament. 
Were it not for Greek art and the mon- 
uments it has bequeathed, it had been 
held impossible to excel at once in 
structure and decoration. But who 
shall say, with that example before 
him, that the like shall never be again ? 
Stupidity and ignorance are more easily 
overcome than vicious habits. The 
vigor of Italian Renaissance was owing 
to the fostering policy of the rulers of 
the people, which led the rivulets of 
wakening art, feeble at the source, into 
channels conducting them to the full- 
flowing river of national art. The 
London County Council has, in domes- 
tic affairs, functions almost identical 
with the Italian Republics. In power 
it is scarcely inferior to the Common- 
wealth of Florence ; in funds it vastly 
exceeds it. Its members have decreed 
a spirited policy in public works ; may 
they raise up another Arnolfo del Cam- 
bio for their architect. Then may be 
witnessed again that which came to 
pass in the fruitful season of Italian 
Hellenism — while the artist spread his 
color on the wet plaster, the goldsmith 
fingered his wax model, or the sculptor 
struck his clay into forms of immortal 
beauty, the reflex action of the brain 
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gave birth to sonnet and ode ; for Or- 
e«agna and Giotto, Lionardo and Michel 
Angelo were all accomplished poets, as 
if the artist spirit in them would not 
suffer such beautiful material as their 
native speech to go to waste. 

Tis a pretty dream, though one that 
may perchance disturb the slumbers of 
ratepayers. When the Florentines de- 
termined to complete the bronze gates 
of their Baptistry, they invited the 
sculptors of Italy to submit competitive 
designs. The umpires awarded the 
prize to Lorenzo di Cino Ghiberti, who 
was forty-nine years accomplishing the 
work, and received for it during that 
time thirty thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-eight golden florins —a for- 
midable figure if rendered in the modern 
equivalent of currency, and somewhat 
dwarfing the salary of £700 a year 
which, it is said, the County Council 
lately fixed on as adequate remunera- 
tion for their chief architect and master 
of the works ! 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BATES OF THE AMAZONS. 

In science, perhaps, even more than 
in literature, a striking disparity often 
exists between a man’s power and his 
actual performance. The _ greatest 
books do not invariably come from the 
greatest men; still more does not the 
greatest fame invariably follow the 
greatest book of the deepest thinker. 
A smaller brain is often more famous 
than a bigger one, and even in a certain 
sense justly more famous. For while 
those who know the man himself judge 
him mainly by his intrinsic power, the 
world at large judges, and must judge 
him, by his performance only. And 
performance depends, not upon the 
man himself alone, but upon endless 
accessories — his circumstances, _ his 
time, his place, his contemporaries. 

Henry Walter Bates had, in my hum- 
ble judgment, one of the profoundest 
scientific intellects I have ever known ; 
and it has been my good fortune on the 
road through life to know.many or most 





of the deepest scientific thinkers of our 
epoch. 

Psychological moments arise now and 
again in the slow evolution of human 
thought when a particular advance be- 
comes practically inevitable — when a 
particular truth trembles on the lips of 
a hundred speakers, yet trembles un- 
spoken — when a particular theory all 
but frames itself into words at once in 
many minds, yet evades every one of 
them for a while with persistent elu- 
siveness. At such times as these, one 
man, more lucky than the rest, at last 
stands forth, whom chance or circum- 
stance has specially fitted, often in 
some mere detail of position or acci- 
dental surroundings, for lighting upon 
the great truth which half the world is 
eagerly expecting. The problem is 
there already, and is fully recognized ; 
it is the solution alone that thinkers 
await; and when once that solution 
comes, as by a flash of inspiration, they 
acclaim it unanimously with great joy 
as a gain to the species. 

The outside world, however, which 
cares for none of these things, is apt to 
think that to the solver himself belongs 
all the credit both of the solution and 
the problem. Blandly unaware that the 
barrier in the way ever existed at all 
until it is called upon to rejoice over 
its triumphant demolition, the outside 
world is prone to believe that the man 
who succeeds in unravelling the knot 
is also the man who first perceived its 
existence and its knottiness. In this 
way mankind at large tends always to 
personify and individualize every great 
revolution of the human intellect ; to 
see in the Protestant Reformation only 
Luther and Calvin; in the French 
Eclaircissement only Voltaire and Rous- 
seau ; in the vast political upheaval of 
the eighteenth century only Danton 
and Robespierre ; and in the evolution- 
ary movement of our own day the one 
commanding figure of Darwin. 

Students know well that no view on 
earth could be more erroneous. It is 
the wave that makes the crest, not the 
crest that makes the wave. One man 
never yet produced a revolution. Long 
before Charles Darwin published his 
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epoch-making work, conjecture and 
speculation were rife in England as to 
the origin of species and the evolution 
of organic life. Even if such a person 
as Charles Darwin had never lived at 
all, we should still have had not only 
the theory of organic descent with mod- 
ification (which is older by far than 
Charles Darwin himself), but also the 
distinctive theory of natural selection, 
which was Charles Darwin’s own spe- 
cial contribution to the growing body of 
evolutionary thought, but which was 
also independently, and almost simulta- 
neously, struck out, as all the world 
now knows, in the mind of Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace. And I say this, not to 
belittle Darwin, as small souls may 
imagine, but to honor and magnify him. 
Where all were searching the key, it 
was he who first found it. Yet to the 
others, too, no mean honor is due. 
They helped more silently. There were 
Darwinians before Darwin; there 
would have been Darwinians still if 
Darwin had gone to his grave with his 
secret unuttered. And among these 
predecessors and contemporaries of our 


great evolutionist, who were working 
upward independently to the same gen- 
eral goal, seen dimly through the mist, 
few were mare able, few more learned, 
none more self-effacing, more modest, 
more retiring. than ** Bates of the Ama- 


zons.”? It is a matter for congratula- 
tion, therefore, that Mr. Murray has 
seen fit to republish in its original un- 
abridged form Bates’s one great work, 
and that Mr. Edward Clodd, Bates’s 
nearest friend and neighbor, should 
have been induced to prefix to it a me- 
moir, in his usual crisp and clear-cut 
English, with copious extracts from 
letters and journals. It is a labor of 
love admirably performed, and it can- 
not fail to attract and interest in its 
hero all serious students of the evolu- 
tion of evolution. 

Bates was above all things a great | 
and lovable soul. He was a man to 
know, to admire, to look up to. His 
personality ranked far and away in 
value above any one of its definite out- | 
comes. But wise men judge aman by 


what he is; only the second class of | 
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intellect judges him by what he has 
said or done or written. Looked at as 
pure intellect, I will venture to say 
that, among the men of his time, Her- 
bert Spencer towers by a head and 
shoulders above all the other makers of 
the evolutionary revolution ; he was the 
philosopher, the psychologist, the logi- 
cian of the movement. But in practical 
ability and in organizing power Darwin 
ran him hard ; though the author of the 
‘** Origin of Species ’’ could never pre- 
tend to the same width of view and the 
same profundity of instinctive insight 
as the great thinker of the ‘System of 
Synthetic Philosophy.’? These two 
stand alone ; of the others, their com- 
rades but not their peers, Bates may 
perhaps be entitled to take the first seat 
among a noble company in a place of 
high collateral glory. In some ways, 
indeed, his mind was greater (because 
broader) than even Darwin’s. He had 
a more philosophic grasp of things ; his 
interests outside his own special subject 
were wider; his tastes were higher ; 
his literary culture more catholic. Yet 
it may well be doubted whether any- 
thing of him except ‘* The Naturalist 
on the Amazons”’ will ever live ; and 
even that in future ages will doubtless 
be far more praised than looked at. 
He will be remembered hereafter only 
as one of the lesser stars of the evolu- 
tionary galaxy; he will be quoted 
chiefly as the discoverer and formulator 
of the principle and theory of organic 
mimicry. 

If I were to allow myself a bold com- 
parison, I would say that while Darwin 
was the Raffaelle of the biological Re- 
naissance, and Spencer its Lionardo, 
Bates might almost be considered its 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Henry Walter Bates was born at 
Leicester. The fact itself is not with- 
out significance ; for Leicester is the 
most persistently individualist town in 
England. No one great trade there 
as hardware dom- 


woollen goods Bradford, or cotton Man- 
chester. Many small manufactures run 
on side by side, with conflicting inter- 
ests and infinite diversity of method. 
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The consequence is that no single cur- 
rent of feeling or opinion gets the 
upper hand in the town ; the people are 
radical, but individual in their radical- 
ism ; given to a wholesome variety of 
curious fads —anti-vaccinationist, Uni- 
tarian, free-love, or teetotal. They 
showed this admirable mettle once by 
asking Mr. Herbert Spencer to be their 
Parliamentary candidate; and when 
the philosopher refused the incongru- 
ous offer, straightway transferring the 
honor of their suffrages to Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison. They wanted, in fact, a 
man to represent them. I think if I 
were ever seized with an insane desire 
myself to join the debating club at 
Westminster, I should like to go as the 
delegate of Leicester. And I often 
fancied I detected some tinge of this 
peculiar local Legecestrian individual- 
ism in Bates’s charming and many-sided 
personality. 

He was a man of the people —of 
home-bred culture —the son of ‘* Hon- 
est Harry Bates,’ a small local hosiery- 
maker. Unitarian born —and I know 
no better creed than Unitarianism for a 
man to come out of —he received but a 
slender school education, which, as Mr. 
Clodd aptly and somewhat slyly puts it, 
did not suffice to dull his desire for 
knowledge. Apprenticed to another 
master of his father’s trade, he worked 
at his business thirteen hours a day, 
and yet found time for a most multifa- 
rious reading ; which conclusively shows 
the absurdity of the eight hours move- 
ment — for surely any honest mechanic 
can easily find time for mental culture, 
if he will only expunge the words 
“pleasure”? and ‘repose’? from his 
simple vocabulary, and ruin his consti- 
tution before he is thirty. What more 
can you want? This age is too exact- 
ing. Before long, if such sybaritish 
ideas gain ground, the people will be 
asking for panem et circenses ; they will 
expect decent food, and even begin to 
demand amusement. 

From his cradle, almost, Bates was a 
beetle-hunter. He hunted by nature. 
Charnwood Forest lay at his doors, 
and, strange to say, belonged to an 
English peer who did not believe God 
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created woods for no other reason than 
to provide covert for pheasants. But 
while he hunted beetles, he worked 
hard, too, in his leisure time (when- 
ever that may have been) at historical 
and general literary reading, gaining in 
particular that singular acquaintance 
with ‘‘ the voluminous page of Gibbon,’” 
which distinguished him to the end of 
his career as the man of letters among 
biologists. Yet at the same time, while 
his views were so wide, he laid the 
foundations of the strictly minute 
knowledge of his particular branch 
which so seldom accompanies philo- 
sophic breadth and insight. ‘ When I 
was a young man,” he said to me once 
in a fireside chat, *‘ I wanted to be a 
naturalist ; but very soon I saw the 
days of naturalists were past, and that 
if I wanted to do anything, I must 
specialize ; I must be an entomologist. 
A little later, I saw the days of ento- 
mologists, as such, were numbered, 
and that if I wanted to do anything I 
must be a coleopterist. By and by, 
when I got to know more of my sub- 
ject, I saw no man could understand 
all the coleoptera, and now I’m content. 
to try to find out something about the 
longicorn beetles.’? The pronounce- 
ment was characteristic ; yet, in spite 
of all this specialism, nothing could 
well have been more different than 
Bates from the ordinary type of narrow 
specialist. 

Among his Leicester friends was one 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the English 
master at the Collegiate School. Wal- 
lace was a botanist; but Bates soon 
infused him with his own love of in- 
sects. The two young men were 
ardently interested in the question of 
the origin of species, then just brought 
to the front once more in its Lamarckian 
guise by the recent publication of the 
‘¢ Vestiges of Creation.’? Their letters 
to one another at this time show them 
to have been seething to the brim with 
that curious ferment of opinion which 
so generally preceded the Darwinian 
discovery. Darwin himself had then 
recently returned from the voyage in 
the Beagle, and his journal deeply 
affected the two young entomologists. 
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They discussed it in their letters ; and 
a single phrase from one of Wallace’s 
suffices to dispel the crude idea so gen- 
erally current that Darwin invented 
the problem he solved. ‘I begin to 


Amazons. 


ums of London and the orchid-houses 
of Chatsworth; and they knew pre- 
cisely what problems they went to in- 
vestigate ; so it is little wonder they 
arrived so soon at such valuable conclu- 


feel dissatisfied,’’ Wallace wrote to his|sions. The history of their trip, so far 


friend, ‘“‘ with a mere local collection. 
I should like to take some one family to | | 
study thoroughly, principally with a 
view to the theory of the origin of species.” 
These words I have italicized were 


as the world will ever know it in all 


probability, is contained in brief in that 


delightful book, ‘*The Naturalist on 
the Amazons,” the best narrative of 
travel, by common consent, ever written 


written and despatched twelve years|in any language. But in that charming 


before the publication of Darwin’s 
work under that famous title. 

At last, in °48, that year of upheaval, 
the desire of the two biological enthu- 


work Bates’s native modesty made him 
omit all record of the positively heroic 
conditions under which he and his 
companion performed their great task 


siasts to see for themselves the wonders | for the benefit of science. And indeed, 


of the world grew quite irresistible ; 
and clubbing together what scanty 
money they could raise by hook or by 
crook, they took passage in a crazy old 
ship to Para, with the object of study- 
ing the nature of life in its equatorial 
development. Their choice was a happy 
one. The tropics, one must never 
forget, are biological headquarters. 
Our starved little northern fauna and 
flora, the mere leavings of the vast ice- 
sheet that once spread across our zone 
in the glacial epoch, show us a world 
depopulated and deprived of all its 
largest, strongest, and finest creatures ; 
a world dwarfed or impoverished in its 
component elements, and immensely 
differing in ten thousand ways from 
that luxuriant and tangled hothouse of 
nature where the first problems of life 
were practically worked out by survival 
of the fittest. It is a chilled winter 
garden. But the tropics still preserve 
for us in their teeming jungles some- 
thing like the rich and varied conditions 
of the great pre-glacial fauna and flora. 
No leading biologist has done fruitful 
work in our own time who has not seen 
and drunk in the full spirit of the 
tropics. What the voyage in the Beagle 
was to Darwin, what the travels in 
South America were to Humboldt, that 
the years of exploration in the Ama- 
zons valley were to Bates and Wallace. 

They had prepared themselves well 
for their work beforehand by a most 
conscientious study of tropical biology 


unless one heard it from the lips of the 
chief actor, so dramatic a tale might 


well have seemed incredible. I was 
privileged to be present one evening in 
a drawing-room in north London when 
Bates broke his wonted reserve in a 
rare fit of communicativeness, and 
poured out to a small and sympathetic 
company the whole story of his hard- 
ships. Genial Paul Du Chaillu was 
there, fresh back from Norway; and 
the author of ‘‘ Erewhon,”’ that past- 
master of irony ; and half-a-dozen more, 
not unknown to fame, interested listen- 
ers every man of them. The tongue 
of the old man eloquent was loosed 
that night ; and with marvellous pathos 
and child-like simplicity he told us in 
his pure and exquisite English a tale 
of single-hearted devotion and strange 
labor for the truth such as no narrative 
of religious martyrdom could possibly 
equal. He had the finest forehead I 
ever beheld upon a human face ; and 
as he talked and looked we all listened, 
open-mouthed, as we never listened in 
our lives to any fiction of the novelist. 
It was a night to remember ; and many 
of us said the same thing as we rose to 
go, ** Oh, if we had only had a phono- 
graph to take that all down —accent, 
intonation, and everything — exactly as 
he spoke it!’ But since our host of 
that evening, who writes the ‘ Me- 
moir,’’ has thoughf fit to suppress it, at 
least during the lifetime of some who 
might feel their sense of dignity falsely 





as far as they could do it in the muse- 


hurt by it, I suppose I must follow his 
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good example ; the more so as I neg- 
lected to take any notes at the time, 
and would therefore have to trust for 
facts and details to that very fallacious 
informant, memory. Yet this much, at 
least, I will say ; Bates told us with 
hushed breath how on that expedition 
he had at times almost starved to 
death ; how he had worked with slaves 
like a slave for his daily rations of 
coarse food ; how he had faced perils 
more appalling than death; and how 
he had risked, and sometimes lost, 
everything he possessed on earth with 
a devotion that brought tears into the 
eyes of grown men who heard him. 

Eleven years of his life he spent in 
the tropics. At the end of that time he 
returned to England with £800 as his 
total savings from the sale of his collec- 
tions. Such are the prizes which sci- 
ence holds out to her ardent votaries, 
that in exchange for broken health and 
a diet of tapioca soaked in coffee, she 
secured for Bates an annual wage of 
£72 14s. 64d. And yet there are peo- 
ple who consider it strange that men 
don’t devote their lives to science for 
nothing, and consent to starve for the 
honor and glory of it ! 

As soon as the traveller arrived in 
England he began arranging his collec- 
tions, and employing them as materials 
for theoretic reconstruction. One pas- 
sage from “The Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’”’ to which Mr. Clodd calls 
special attention, has always seemed to 
me among the most philosophical and 
pregnant in the whole literature of evo- 
lution. It refers to the markings on 
the wings of butterflies. 


I paid especial attention to them [he 
says] having found that this tribe was bet- 
ter adapted than almost any other group of 
animals or plants to furnish facts in illus- 
tration of the modifications which all spe- 
‘cies undergo in nature, under changed local 
‘conditions. This accidental superiority is 
owing partly to the simplicity and distinct- 
ness of the specific characters of the insects, 
and partly to the facility with which very 
copious series of specimens can be collected 
and placed side by side for comparison. 
The distinctness of the specific characters 
is due probably to the fact that all the 
superficial signs of change in the organiza- 
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tion are exaggerated, and made unusually 
plain by affecting the framework, shape, 
and color of the wings, which, as many 
anatomists believe, are magnified exten- 
sions of the skin around the breathing 
orifices of the thorax of the insects. These 
expansions are clothed with minute feathers 
or scales, colored in regular patterns, which 
vary in accordance with the slightest change 
in the conditions to which the species are 
exposed. It may be said, therefore, that on 
these expanded membranes, Nature writes, 
as on a tablet, the story of the modifica- 
tions of species, so truly do all the changes 
of the organization register themselves 
thereon. Moreover, the same color-patterns 
of the wings generally show, with great 
regularity, the degrees of blood-relationship 
of the species. As the laws of nature 
must be the same for all beings, the con- 
clusions furnished by this group of insects 
must be applicable to the whole organic 
world ; therefore, the study of butterflies — 
creatures selected as the types of airiness 
and frivolity instead of being despised, 
will some day be valued as one of the most 
important branches of biological science. 


Bates had come back to England in 
the nick of time. The moment ‘ The 
Origin of Species ”’ appeared he gave in 
his warm adhesion to the new theory. 
As Darwin himself said, he did not 
belong to *‘ the mob of naturalists with- 
out souls.”? For months after the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s great work, indeed, 
Bates began his papers on the “ Insect 
Fauna of the Azores Valley” in the 
“Transactions of the Entomological 
Society.”’ They were frankly evolu- 
tionary. A year later he read before 
the Linnean his famous paper on 
‘¢ Mimicry,”’ in which he explained on 
Darwinian principles the existence of 
those curious mimetic resemblances be- 
tween animals of widely different struc- 
ture, which had so long puzzled, and 
sometimes even misled, biologists. 
Mr. Clodd does well in quoting largely 
from this celebrated paper, which, to 
say the truth, has been oftener praised 
than read, being buried in the ‘*‘ Trans- 
actions’? of a voluminous society, and 
never, so far as I know, reprinted ; 
and I will venture to imitate him by. 
transferring a few of the more striking 
passages to these pages. 
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Some of the imitations by insects of in- | 
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| their prey ; many spiders are thus endowed ; 


animate and living objects are very singu-| but some hunting spiders mimic flower- 


lar, and may be mentioned in this place. 
Many caterpillars of moths, but sometimes 
the cases only which are manufactured and | 
inhabited by the caterpillars, have a most | 


deceptive likeness to dry twigs and other | 


objects. Moths themselves very frequently 
resemble the bark on which they are found, 
or have wings colored and veined like the 
fallen leaves on which they lie motionless. 
The accidental general resemblance between 
the shape of moths’ wings and leaves here 
gives Nature the groundwork for much | 
mimetic analogy. 


rest, is intended to represent a broken piece 
of lichen-covered branch —the colored tips 


of these wings, when they are closed, resem- | 


bling a section of the wood. 


on leaves. 
gous beetle (chlamys pilula) on the Ama- 
zons, Which was indistinguishable by the eye 
from the dung of caterpillars on foliage. 
These two latter cases of imitation should be 
carefully considered by those who would be 
inclined to think that the object of mimetic 
analogies in nature was simply variety, 
beauty, or ornament; nevertheless these 
are certainly attendants on the phenomena ; 
some South American Casside resemble 
glittering drops of dew on the tips of leaves, 
owing to their burnished pearly gold color. 
Some species of Longicorn Coleoptera have 
precisely the color 
of the particular species of tree on which 
each is found. It is remarkable that other 
species of the same small group of Lonyi- 
cornes (phacellocera buquettii, eyclopeplus 
batesii) counterfeit, not inanimate objects, 
like their near kindred just cited, but other 
insects, in the same way as the Leptalides 
do the Heliconide. 

Amongst the living objects mimicked by 
insects are the predacious species from 
which it is the interest of the mimickers 
to be concealed. Thus, the species of 
Scaphura (a genus of crickets) in South 
America resemble in a wonderful manner 


different sand wasps of large size, which | 


are constantly on the search for crickets to 
provision their nests with. Another pretty 
cricket, which I observed, was a good imi- 
tation of a tiger beetle, and was always 
found on trees frequented by the beetles 
(odontocheilw). There are endless instances 
of predacious insects being disguised by 


having similar shapes and colors to those of | 


It has been pointed out | 
by Roéssler that the buff-tip moth, when at | 


Other moths | 
are deceptively like the excrement of birds | 
I met with a species of phytopha- | 


and sculpture of the bark | 


buds, and station themselv es motionless in 
| the axils of leaves and other parts of plants. 
| to wait for their victims. 

The most extraordinary instance of imita- 
tion I ever met with was that of a very 
large caterpillar, which stretched itself from 
| amidst the foliage of a tree which I was one 
| day examining, and startled me by its re- 
| semblance toa small snake. The first three 
| Segments behind the head were dilatable at 
| pthe will of the insect, and had on each side 
a large black pupillated spot, which resem- 
bled the eye of the reptile ; it was a poison- 
ous or viperine species mimicked, and not 
ian innocuous or colubrine snake ; this was 
| proved by the imitation of keeled scales on 
the crown, which was produced by the re- 
cumbent feet, as the caterpillar threw itself 
backwards. The Rev. Joseph Greene, to 
whom I gave a description, supposes the 
insect to have belonged to the family Noto- 
dontide, many ef which have the habit of 
thus bending themselves. I carried off the 
caterpillar and alarmed every one in the 
village where I was then living to whom I 
showed it. It unfortunately died before 
reaching the adult state. 

A similar series of mimetic analogies oc- 
curs in the Old World, between the Asiatic 
and African Danaide, or representatives of 
‘the Heliconide, and species of other fam- 
ilies of butterflies and moths. No instance 
is known in these families of a tropical 
species of one hemisphere counterfeiting a 
|form belonging to the other. A most re- 

markable case of mimicry has been recorded 
by Mr. Trimen in a Papilio of South Africa 
(P. Ceneu), whose male wears to deception 
the livery of one species of Danais, whilst 
the female resembles a quite different one. 
Mimetie analogies, however, are not con- 
fined to the Lepidoptera ; most orders of 
insects supply them ; but they are displayed 
only by certain families. Many instances 
are known where parasitic bees and two- 
winged flies mimic in dress various indus- 





trious or nest-building bees, at whose 
expense they live, in the manner of the 


cuckoo. I found on the banks of the Am- 
azons many of these cuckoo bees and flies, 
which all wore the livery of working bees 
peculiar to the country. 


Afier quoting nmny other instances 
of such mimetic resemblances, Bates 
proceeds to set forth his own explana- 
tion of the facts. And here, what he 
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did, as Darwin justly said, was to give 
“‘ the requisite touch of genius, and hit 
on the final cause of all this mimicry.” 


The explanation [says Bates] seems to be 
quite clear on the theory of natural selec- 
tion, as recently expounded by Mr. Darwin 
in the ‘Origin of Species.’’ The local 
varieties or races cannot be supposed to 
have been formed by the direct action of 
physical conditions on the individuals be- 
cause in limited districts, where these con- 
ditions are the same, the most widely 
contrasted varieties are found existing 
together, and it is inexplicable how they 
could have produced the nice adaptations 
which these diverse varieties exhibit. 
Neither can these adapted races, as before 
remarked, have originated in one generation 
by sports, or a single act of variation in 
each case. It is clear, therefore, that some 
other active principle must be here at work 
to draw out, as it were, steadily in certain 
directions, the suitable variations which 
arise, generation after generation, until 
forms have resulted which, like our races 
of Leptalis Theonoé, are considerably dif- 
ferent from their parent as well as their 
sister forms. 


This principle can be no other than nat- | 
ural selection, the selecting agents being | 


insectivorous animals, which gradually de- 


stroy those sports or varieties that are not | 


sufficiently like Ithomic to deceive them. 
. .. Such, I conceive, is the only way in 
which the origin of mimetic species can be 
explained. I believe the case offers a most 
beautiful proof of the truth of the theory of 
natural selection. It also shows that a new 
adaptation, or the formation of a new spe- 
cies, is not effected by great and sudden 
change, but by numerous small steps of 
natural variation and selection. 


To quote Mr. Clodd’s admirable sum- 
ming up of the argument :— 


Two questions suggest themselves. 
Why are the J/eliconide, which by their 


brilliant coloring attract the eye of insec- | 
tivorous birds, and by their slowness on the | 


wing are easily seized, mimicked more than 
other families of butterflies ? and, 2. Why 
are insects so much more subjects of mim- 
icry than other animals ? 

Both questions are answered by Bates. 
As there is nothing apparent in the struc- 
ture or habits of the Heliconide which 
could render them safe from persecution by 
the numerous insectivorous animals which 
are ever on the watch in the same parts of 
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the forest which they inhabit, “it is prob- 
able that they are unpalatable to insect 
enemies. Some of them have exsertile 
glands near the arms, which are protruded 
when the insects are roughly handled ; it is 
well known that similar organs in other 
families secrete fetid liquids or gases, and 
serve as a protection to the species. I never 
saw the flocks of slow-flying Heliconide in 
the woods persecuted by birds or dragon- 
flies, to which they would have been an easy 
prey ; nor, when at rest on leaves, did they 
appear to be molested by lizards or the pre- 
dacious flies of the family Asilidw, which 
were very often seen pouncing on butterflies 
of other families. If they owe their flour- 
ishing existence to this cause, it would be in- 
telligible why the Leptalida@, whose scanty 
number of individuals reveals a less pro- 
| tected condition, should be disguised in 


| 
| their dress, and thus share their immunity.”’ 





| This theory of mimicry forms Bates’s 
| principal contribution to the philosophy 
'of evolution. It was eagerly accepted 
| by Darwin, as were also his views on 
‘the non-extension of the glacial epoch 
‘to the equatorial regions. The corre- 
/spondence on these and kindred sub- 
jects between Darwin, Sir Joseph - 
| Hooker, and Bates, published in the 
memoir by Mr. Clodd, is full of illus- 
| trative scientific interest ; but ‘for the 
benefit of the ladies and the country 
| members ” (as our ancestors used to 
| say in the happy days before Girton and 
| University Extension), I prefer to 
| quote afew notes from the journal of 
| this period, which show Bates rather in 
ithe more popular character of a keen 
observer of men and manners. Here is 
a charming word-picture of Sir Charles 
Lyell : — 


Sunday, November 29th, 1863. — This 
afternoon, when walking in the Zoological 
Gardens with little Alice and the maid, Sir 
Charles Lyell accosted me near the scal 
pond, and we walked about together for an 

|}hour or so. He was wriggling about in his 
usual way, with spy-glass raised by fits and 
starts to the eye, and began: ** Mr. Wal- 
lace, I believe —ah——” ‘‘My name’s 
Bates.”’ ‘*Oh, I beg pardon, I always con- 
found you two.’’ (His memory must be 
very bad, for we have often met, and I was 
once his guest at the Geological Club din- 
ner, Clunn’s Hotel, Covent Garden.) ‘‘ Ah 
—did you see the new porpoise the other 
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day?” ‘No; I did not happen to be in 
the gardens, and it lived but a very short 
time.’’ He then passed on to something 
else ; asked whether I was a relation of Mr. 
Spence Bate, who had just written to him 
about the discovery of ‘ Kjékkenméd- 
dings,’’ at Swansea, and so forth. 

We then began talking about my book of 
travels, and I told him I had just received 
arequest from Mr. Murray to prepare a 
second abridged and popular edition. 


It | 


was a capital opportunity to get good advice 


about second editions and abridgements, so 
I asked Sir Charles what he would recom- 
mend me to do. 

‘* Well now, in the first place,” he said, 
‘*you had better follow the counsels of 
Murray. Publishers, you know, are always 
better judges on these matters than authors. 
I'll tell you what once happened to me, 
through acting contrary to publisher’s ad- 
vice. The transaction was with old Murray, 
not the present one. It was when we were 
bringing out the first edition of my ‘ Prin- 
ciples.’ We had come to the third volume, 
and Murray said, ‘ Now we shall print sev- 
eral hundred copies less of this than of the 
preceding volumes.’ I was very much sur- 
prised at this. ‘Why! how! deprive pur- 
chasers from the commencement of the 
chance of completing their copies? No, I 
can’t consent to that.’ Nevertheless, Mur- 
ray was firm; to do otherwise, he said, 
would entail certain loss. Well, I agreed 
to take the risk on my own shoulders, and 
the consequence was I burnt my fingers 
severely. Precisely the number of copies 
which Murray had recommended me to 
print was sold. The rest were left on the 
shelves, curtailing severely my gains on the 
whole work. But when a second edition 
came out, including all three volumes, it 
sold by thousands. I was a youngster then, 
and the loss of money was of more conse- 
quence to me than it would be now.”’ 

He asked me how many copies I had 
printed of the first edition. I told him 
1,250. This question seemed to be put for 
the purpose of secretly comparing my lit- 
erary success with hisown. And the result 
seemed to be satisfactory, for he became 
more frank than ever, and began to praise 
my book : — 

“*T find it exceedingly interesting, and I 
hope you will not abridge any of the natural 
history parts, which, to me, seem the most 
important. Do you know Sir Charles Bun- 
bury ?”’ I told him I had been introduced 
to him, but I forgot when and where. 
‘** Well, he likes your book amazingly, and 
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is very full of it. What a striking account 
you give of the landslips. It is very inter- 
esting to us geologists, and’’ — turning 
round and speaking very confidentially — 
‘* your description is remarkably well done.” 

Sir Charles Lyell has the appearance of a 
fidgety man not well at ease with himself. 
He is very greedy of fame, and proud of his 
aristocratic friends and acquaintances. He 
does not seem to be a very ready man; his 
learning does not appear to be at his fingers’ 
ends ; so that when a subject is suddenly 
presented to him he has difficulty in collect- 
ing his scattered thoughts and bringing 
forth what he knows upon it. But then he 
is getting an old man now. Mr. Davidson 
told me that he was a very hesitating 
writer, and re-wrote every sentence three 
or four times on the average, as Mr. David- 
son confessed to me was his own case. 
But, like a well-bred gentleman, Sir Charles 
can become very sociable, and evidently 
likes a good dinner with brilliant conversa- 
tion ; Darwin says he likes to hear himself 
talk. At the Geological Club dinner when 
I sat at his left fronting Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Bishop Colenso, he made 
me laugh by retailing a very good thing. 
The conversation ran on the comparative 
merits of the scientific hypothesis of the 
origin of man and the Biblical one : ‘* Why,”’ 
says he, ‘‘the question resolves itself into 
few words : Is man modified mud or modi- 
fied monkey ?’’ But he gave it not as his 
own. 

This is an interesting study of differ- 
ences in men, for Bates was really much 
the bigger of the two. But Lyell was. 
a man of science who came at the right 
moment, and did a piece of work just 
then needed; besides which he had 
wealth, position, connections ; while 
Bates was a nobody, and had only 
genius. As a consequence, Lyell’s 
fame is as much above his true intel- 
lectual place as Bates’s is below it. 

Bates’s later days were spent as sec- 
retary to the Geographical Society, and 
few indeed were the younger travellers 
who did not owe a debt of gratitude to 
the explorer of the Amazons. Always 
unobtrusive, he was content with hav- 
ing done good work in life, and rarely 
expected either praise or recognition. 
His greatest biological study is buried in 
the pages of a learned society’s *‘ Trans- 
actions ;”’ his life itself was buried in 
the dull work of his office. Yet he 
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lived till the last keen, active, eager, 
taking a vivid interest in the new prob- 
lems raised by Romanes and Weis- 
mann, against the latter of whom he 
was well-nigh minded to deliver his 
soul ina formalanswer. His conversa- 
tion was charming. As Mr. Clodd well 
puts it, there was in him “no trace of 
mental ossification.’? He retained to 
the end his plasticity and receptivity. 
His sentences were perfect, clear-cut, 
pure English, so that, taken down 
(alas, that they were not taken down !), 
not a word need have been altered or 
transposed. Of his tolerant gentleness 
I don’t think anything could give those 
who knew him a better idea than the 
little episode of his correspondence with 
Mr. P. H. Gosse, who, besides being a 
distinguished naturalist, was also a 
member of the exclusive and peculiarly 
bigoted sect of Plymouth Brethren. 
Gosse wrote to Bates on one occasion to 
send the great naturalist a copy of his 
* Actinologia,’’? and improved the op- 
portunity in a somewhat characteristic 
fashion as follows : — 

SANDHURST, TORQUAY, 
My DEAR SIR, — 

Will you allow me the pleasure of asking 
your kind acceptance of the accompanying 
copy of my ‘‘ Actinologia”’ ? I have read 
your numerous letters from Brazil pub- 
lished in the Zoologist with great interest, 
partly, doubtless, because I know a little of 


‘february 13th, 1860. 


tropical collecting ; and I have mentally | 


followed you to and fro in the scenes and 
among the lovely insects, which you have so 
graphically described, with ever increasing 
sympathy. From one or two expressions 
dropped here and there in your letters, I 
have formed a suspicion, moreover, that 
you are one of those who love the Lord 
Jesus, and, if so, this would be an addi- 
tional and far stronger bond of sympathy 
between us. For there is no union so 
strong as that between the ‘‘ holy brother- 
hood, partakers of the heavenly calling,” 
who by grace have been drawn to believe 
in Jesus. 

Whether I am mistaken in this conclusion 
I do not know ; but, at all events, I beg you 
to accept the volume as a token of my re- 
gard, and believe me your very sincere well- 
wisher in every sense, P. H. Gosse. 

H. W. BATEs, Esq. 

Are you likely to go out again ? 
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Many men who thought as freely and 
boldly on religious subjects as Bates 
would have been tempted to treat such 
obtrusive sectarianism with an under- 
tone of polite but evident chilliness. 
No man has a right, indeed, thus to 
thrust upon others his own private con- 
victions about matters of the inmost 
personal interest. Itis an impertinence 
of the emotions which many of us 
would feel inclined to resist with cour- 
teous dissent. Bates, however, kepta 
draft of his reply, and here it is : — 


My DEAR SIR, — 

Accept my best thanks for the beautiful 
present you have made me, and the warm 
welcome which you make me on my return 
to England. You ask me whether I am 
likely to go out again. I have no intention 
at present of doing so. Eleven years of 
tropical residence and travel, devoted to 
one pursuit, is a sufficient portion of life to 
be so spent. 

I have amassed an extensive private col- 
lection, and intend to devote at least some 
years to the study of the species with a view 
to publishing a Montfauna of the Amazon 
Valley. 

With regard to the other topic mentioned 
in your very kind letter, I must assure you 
that I think I have pursued, and still do 
pursue, the investigation of the wonderful 
and beautiful creatures that people the earth 
with a spirit of humility, admiration, and 
reverence. There will be differences of 
opinion between us, I have no doubt, om 
mere matters of undemonstrable dogmatic 
theology, but in the more essential points 
of true religious feeling and spirit, I hope 
in anything I may hereafter write and pub- 
lish, to continue and increase the good 
opinion you appear to have of me. 

H.W. 3. 


Could anything better show the gentle 
susceptibility and generous sympathy 
of the man’s nature ? 

But I must refrain from picking out 
any more of the plums from Mr. Clodd’s 
delightful pages. I will content myself 
with merely recommending readers to 
look for themselves into a charming 
memoir of a charming, a singular, and 
a beautiful personality. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. | most agreeable difference in the temper- 
UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA ature. It is still hot and steamy, but 
Ir is ten o’clock in the morning, and | our eyes are no longer dazzled by the 
for two hours past the open river has | glare. Above, the canopy of foliage 
been like a furnace. The glare is al-| meets, branches from either side unit- 
most blinding as the sun pours down on |ing to form an arcade, through which 
the mirror-like surface of the water. | only diffused light can penetrate. On 
Our negro boatmen have been paddling | one side is a large hog-plum tree loaded 
since daybreak, and now begin to nod ;| with fruit, some of which is floating 
even the steersman, who should be|down the stream and affords refresh- 
wide awake, lets the head of the bateau| ment to the party. 
fall off every few minutes as his head| Past the first bend we come to an- 
droops. The sides of our craft are al-|other, where a gap in the forest wall 
most burning to the touch, and the | allows the sunlight to penetrate. Here 
black skins of the paddlers glisten in 'in the water is a large clump of crinums 
the intense light, while we white men | —the lilies of Guiana — their dark-green 
are almost stifled under our umbrellas. | foliage and white flowers contrasting 
One of the negroes begins whistling for| with the almost black waters of the 
a wind, and causes a laugh at the ab-|creek. Near these is a bed of giant 
surdity of expecting anything so grate-| arums, their tapering stems twenty feet 
ful. Earlier in the morning there was | high, while palms and marantas fill up 
a breeze, and the fringe of vegetation| the background. Hardly can we ap- 
along the bank of the river threw a| preciate one vista before we come upon 
little shade, under which we paddled | another. Now the creek turns to the 
comfortably ; but now the breeze has | right and anon to the left, making long 
gone, and the shadow of the trees be-|loops here and short ones there, the 
come too narrow to be available. Every | stream coming down so swiftly that in 
one is looking for the mouth of the | some places we can hardly get round 
creek, and urging the paddlers to go a|the curves. Every turning brings us 
little faster so that we may get a shel-| into another fairyland. Here is a giant 
ter. mora, on the branches of which a flock 
With the promise of a schnap the|of parrots are screaming, their green 
negroes bend forward with a will, sing-| and crimson plumage flashing now and 
ing and keeping time with their pad-|again as a ray of light penetrates the 
dies, until the bateau skims along and | forest canopy. Below this, clumps of 
produces a slight movement in the air,|the graceful manicole, an eta, or a 
which is very grateful in comparison | troolie palm, with bamboos, heliconias, 
with the utter stagnancy of a minute or|and ravenalias, help to make a picture 
two before. Presently we are steered | transcendent in beauty. Every group 
into a little bay from which flows a| differs from the others, and there are 
stream of coffee-colored water, and are | so many species that the variety is most 
informed that this is the mouth of the| pleasing. In one place the banks are 
creek. Immediately in front and on | lined with tree-ferns, then comes a bed 
either side towering masses of foliage | of dahalibana palms ; here the vegeta- 
shut out the view, and at first it looks| tion is crowded, and a little farther we 
as if there is no opening. Bushes come | catch a glimpse into the dim recesses of 
down to the water and hanging creep-| the forest. Now we come upon a trail- 
ers festoon these with rosy bignonias, | ing mass of creepers like curtains half 
yellow allamandas, dipladenias, and the | closing the scene, and a little farther 
thousand handsome flowers which deco-| pass under an arabesque gateway of 
rate the edge of the forest. bush ropes. 
Proceeding onward we find the ap-| Everywhere the trées shade us over- 
parent bay opening into the first bend | head and the creek water is deliciously 





of the creek, and ina few minutes we|cool. The vast trunks rise up on either 





are under the trees. At once there is a! side and unite above, so that our craft 
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winds through an immense arcade. 
Beyond the banks of the wide river, 
where the vegetation slopes up from 
the water, the trees are almost on the 
same level. In the forest itself they 
vary in size from the great giant six 
feet through, to the slender stick of as 
many inches, but all are united in ap- 
parent confusion above our heads. 
Sometimes a palm may be seen from 
the river to rise above its surroundings, 
and before coming into the creek an 
immense silk-cotton tree was conspicu- 
ous above all others. Wishing to get 
near to this we told one of our men 
who knew the locality to let us land as 
near as we could. After taking a score 
of turnings he informed us we could 
reach it from here with a great deal of 
trouble. Taking our cutlasses there- 
fore we went ashore, walking in an 
oozy, rich soil of clay and rotting leaves, 
only prevented from sinking at every 
step by the interlacing roots. Near the 
bank of the creek prickly palms, creep- 
ers, and a thousand tall marantas ob- 
struct our way, but after chopping a 
lane through these the forest becomes 
clear of all save a few bush ropes. 
Winding in and out among the but- 
tresses we arrive at last under the ver- 
itable king of the forest. Towering 
above us to a height of a hundred feet 
is a trunk at least twenty feet through, 
with buttresses sloping down in every 
direction and forming angular chambers. 
Our whole party of a dozen stand in one 
of these and are unable to look over 
into the next division. Above our heads 
the dome of branches and foliage cov- 
ers an area of over three hundred feet 
in diameter, each great limb larger than 
the finest timber trees in Europe. This 
magnificent tree is a little world in it- 
self. From the ground rise hundreds 
of bush ropes like the rigging of a ship, 
and far above we see their scrambling 
branches among the more stiff limbs of 
their host. Among these, seated se- 
curely on every branch, are a hundred 
species of epiphytes, including wild 
pines, orchids, ferns, peperomias, and 
arums. Some are upright and stiff, 
others hanging downwards, and a few 





creeping round and round the branch. 
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The leaves and flowers of both tree 
and bush rope are indistinguishable 
from below, and even the army of epi- 
phytes can only be identified by aid of 
a glass. 

Returning to our bateau we proceed 
onwards, scene after scene exhibiting 
something more wonderful and inter- 
esting. Here is a tree leaning across 
and loaded with interesting plants. A 
gongora with its pendulous spike of 
crimson, locust-like flowers, yellow bras- 
sias, delicate, waxy stanhopeas, and a 
score of other orchids, embellish its 
trunk amid delicate, creeping ferns and 
mosses. Bird’s-nest-like arums with 
great leaves are very conspicuous, while 
that curious cactus Rhypsalis Cassytha, 
hangs down like clusters of mistletoe. 
Now we come to a number of long 
cords dangling from above, and looking 
far upwards see that they are the aerial 
roots of a gigantic arum perched eighty 
feet above us. <As they touch the water 
they branch into masses of fibrous roots 
which convey water to that magnificent 
rosette of leaves so far overhead. The 
ivy-like marcgravia is conspicuous on 
some of the trunks, its branches bear- 
ing the ring of curious pitchers which 
make it so interesting to a botanist. Its 
cousin, the norantea, has scrambled to 
the top of a great tree, and makes a 
grand show with its long spike of 
orange-scarlet pitchers. Here are the 
large flowers of the cowhage vine hang- 
ing from threads, and near them some 
of the pods with their curious ribs and 
bristles, containing those round seeds 
commonly called horse-eyes. Then 
comes a wallaba with pods also depend- 
ing from long, cord-like stems, resem- 
bling miniature swords strung up to the 
trees. A flash of yellow through the 
tree-tops shows where the etabally is 
flowering, and here close at hand is a 
tree with every branch and twig deco- 
rated with rosy stamens standing out 
like bristles. 

In this wonderful fairyland the eye 
never tires. We can hardly speak to 
each other for fear of losing something 
of the feeling of awe which steals over 
us. Presently the negroes commence 
one of their boat songs, which seems to 
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harmonize with the surroundings. We 
are alone with nature and even rude 
music is not discordant. All is silent 
in ‘he forest, save at long intervals 
when a howling monkey utters its weird 
series of notes. It is now midday, 
when almost every bird and beast is 
sleeping. A dreamy feeling comes 
over us, and we should like to lie down 
in hammocks between the trees and 
give way to it. Hardly a living creature 
is seen, only a splendid blue morpho 
butterfly now and again dancing across. 
As its wings catch a ray of light they 
shine with a brilliancy which can only 
be appreciated under such circum- 
stances. 

We are awakened from our reverie 
by an obstruction. Here is a confused 
mass of branches and foliage stretching 
from one bank to another immediately 
in front. A tree has lately fallen bring- 
ing with it everything that stood in 
the way, aud now proves a_ formi- 
dable obstacle to further progress. We 
decide to get through some way or 
other, and after consulting the boatmen 
commence to attack the wreckage in 
front. The trunk is too large to cut 
through, but as it stands a foot above 
the water we expect to push our bateau 
under. One branch after another goes 
floating down the stream and the bow 
is soon up to the trunk. One of the 
party after another then scrambles 
over, the bateau slips through, and we 
all embark on the other side. 

On again through ever-changing 
scenes of beauty, grandeur, and mag- 
nificence. Now the creek turns one 
way and then another, the windings 
more than doubling our journey. Some- 
times we have to crouch down in pass- 
ing under a fallen tree, and are contin- 
ually bending this way and that to avoid 
hook-leaved palms, aerial roots, and 
hanging creepers. Here is the pretty 
white-felt-like nest of a humming-bird, 
and further on more nests of other 
birds made of twigs and dried grass. 
The pendulous homes of marabuntas 
(species of wasps) are also common, 
and occasionally we see the large webs 
of sociable caterpillars. Where the 
climbing plants hang in great festoons, 
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| myriads of bats hang themselves up for 
the day and flutter out as we pass. 

Suddenly we enter a tunnel of foliage 
where the light is so obstructed that it 
appears to be almost nightfall. Not a 
leaf can be seen here, but only a con- 
fused mass of branches and twigs. On 
a branch just above our heads coils a 
large snake, and at first the boatmen 
hesitate to paddle under, but as it 
seems sluggish we decide not to inter- 
fere and goon. A light now appears at 
the end of our tunnel, and in a few 
minutes we are in a blaze of sunlight 
with not a tree on either side. Here 
the creek broadens to a lagoon, and is 
almost covered with water-lilies and 
-abombas, with here and there a tangled 
mass of utricularias throwing up spikes 
of yellow or violet flowers. Looking 
round we find that the creek is mean- 
dering through a natural amphitheatre, 
bordered by a bank of forest and 
fringed by an advanced guard of eta 
palms. The plain within these sur- 
roundings is level and covered with 
green herbage, appearing like a meadow 
in the distance. Unlike a meadow, 
however, it is nothing more than 
a swamp, covered with razor - grass 
(Scleria), six or eight feet high and 
without a break. If it were possible to 
step ashore we should find the ground 
oozy and covered with water, but no 
one cares to attempt a landing. We 
are quite satisfied with drawing a speci- 
men of the leaves through the fingers, 
and will not risk stumbling among them 
to cut our hands and faces. 

Past the savannah, through another 
tunnel, and we are again in the forest. 
Here the ground is ‘low and almost 
always flooded, pools of dark-brown 
water lying everywhere between the 
moras and wallabas. Only on the huge 
buttresses of these trees can a footing 
be obtained in the wallaba swamp. 
Rarely does even a water plant suc- 
ceed in establishing itself in these dark 
recesses, but everywhere the pools are 
clear and the roots and buttresses free 
from ciimbers of all kinds. Even along 
the creek nothing but masses of fibrous 
roots line the banks, broken here and 
there by channels which branch off and 
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lose themselves in a network of little 
creeks and pools. 

The trees are getting thinner and the 
gloom less until we again come into 
a savannah. Here a bank of foliage 
comes down on one side, while the 
other is an open grassy swamp stretch- 
ing far away towards the coast. The 
line of bushes and forest trees to our 
left is a perfect wall, without a break, 
rising immediately from the water and 
decorated with a thousand flowers. 
The savannah is not so impenetrable as 
the one passed before, but is choked 
with light grasses, a shrub or two, and 
a few flowering plants, while here and 
there a stately eta palm stands alone. 
Now the line of bushes gets broken and 
the creek opens out into a lake ; thena 
few isolated trees mark off the course 
of the stream, which here has little cur- 
rent and is almost choked with vegeta- 
tion. It is sometimes difficult to find 
the channel, and the bateau may be 
paddled far out of its course before 
grounding. At night it is almost im- 
possible to find the way, cases being 
known of parties lost for hours, pad- 
dling this side and that, and only re- 
gaining the creek after sunrise. The 
trees here have a starved appearance 
quite different from the luxuriance of 
the forest. They manage to live, but 
do not thrive. Low, and with gnarled 
trunk and limbs, the tree of the swamp 
is obviously in the midst of uncongenial 
surroundings. Instead of developing 
a canopy of umbrageous foliage, its 
leaves are few and apparently intended 
to let the sun through and prevent 
moisture stagnating under them. Many 
of the trunks are almost covered with 
orchids, these being the only epiphytes 
able to endure the excessive moisture of 
such places. 

After paddling for an hour in the 
burning sun we again enter between 
two lines of bushes and trees. Here a 
sand-reef crosses the creek, and a strik- 
ing difference in the vegetation is per- 
ceptible. The ridge 1s covered with 
trees, but they are tall and thin, and 
the forest is easily penetrable. Beyond 
this, on one side of the creek is a 
fringe of trees, growing evenly as if 
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planted by man. From the creek it 
is open, and landing, we aim to get 
through to the savannah behind. On 
the inner side, however, a jungle of 
small shrubs, grasses, and lycopodiums 
stop the way, which at first appears 
almost insurmountable. However, the 
burliest of the party turns his back to 
the wall of vegetation, pushing through 
with only a few scratches, and the 
others soon follow in his track. 

Here is one of the prettiest scenes in 
Demerara—an English park in the 
tropics. Before us is an expanse of 
meadow, decorated with flowers and 
bordered by a wavy line of forest. The 
soil is almost pure pipeclay, and conse- 
quently nothing but the smallest sedges 
and more delicate flowering plants can 
find subsistence. The sturdy razor- 
grass and coarse grasses and sedges are 
wanting, so the more delicate plants 
find their opportunity. Unfortunately, 
as on all the savannahs, the ground is 
not level, but made up, as it were, 
of clods, isolated from each other, 
with narrow channels between. In 
the rainy season every little hummock 
is surrounded by water, making the 
savannah very slippery and difficult 
walking. To the eye, however, the 
expanse seems perfectly level, and the 
winding banks of vegetation, the line 
of trees alongside the creek, and the 
beautiful flowers all round us, remind 
us of Raleigh’s description of a similar 
place on the Orinoco : — 

‘**On both sides of this river we 
passed the most beautifull countrie that 
ever mine eies beheld ; and whereas 
all that we had seen before was noth- 
ing but woods, prickles, bushes, and 
thornes, heere we beheld plaines of 
twenty miles in length, the grass short 
and greene, and in divers parts groves 
of trees by themselves, as if they had 
been by all the art and labor in the 
world so made of purpose.’’ 2 

Embarking again we proceed onward 
through thin bush for a mile or two 
until the creek has dwindled almost to 
a brook. In some places it is so shal- 
low that the paddles have to be used as 
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poles, while every now and again we | ground. 


graze the bottom. Now we arrive at 


another open savannah, the creek be- | 


comes too shallow for our craft, and we 
stick in the mud. Nothing remains 
but for the boatmen to get out and push 
us along, which they soon do, plunging 
ih above their knees, holding the sides 
of the bateau, and stumbling in the mud 
aml water as they best can. We slide 
along easy enough, as the men take 
short steps to prevent sinking too far, 
and are soon at our destination. 
Before us is a landing with several 
wood-skins moored to upright poles, 
showing that habitations and men are 
not far off, while a path leading up the 
sand-hill in front indicates the way to 
the Indian village. Our boatmen are 
tired after their long spell of paddling, 


while all the party are prepared for a | 


good meal, not having eaten anything 
save a few biscuits during the journey. 
We therefore hasten up the clean path, 
down which a small stream of water is 
flowing, and soon catch sight of the 
three sheds, or benabs, which form the 
village. Only a shelter from the rain is 
required, and this is easily obtained in 
the forest. A few poles driven into the 
ground, other sticks for rafters, and a 
roof of palm thatch, all fastened by 
small bush ropes, can be erected in a 
few hours. No walls are required, and 
therefore neither windows nor doors, 
and the benab, with all its belongings, 
is open. In the olden time, when the 
Arawacks were in continual fear of 
their mortal enemies the Caribs, stock- 
ades were erected round at least one 
large benab, but now there is not the 
slightest sign of a defence. 

The only occupant of our creek vil- 
lage is an old woman, who sits quietly 
weaving a hammock, and hardly ap- 
pears to notice us as we crowd round 
and ask her to sell us cassava bread, 
barbecued game, or pepper-pot. She 
cannot understand a word of English, 
but at last gets up and walks along a 
path leading into the forest. We guess 
that she is going to call some of her 
friends, and follow her until we arrive 
at a clearing, where a dozen women 
and boys are weeding the provision 
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Our wants are: made: Known 
to a boy who understands. enough. for 
the purpose, and we are soon. back 
under the benabs with eakes of. cassava 
bread and hunches of labba. meat in 
our hands. 

The furnishings of the Indian’s hause 
are very few. Slung to the rafters are 
a dozen hammocks — the beds, couches, 
chairs, and, in fact, only real articles of 
furniture. Here are the kitchen uten- 
sils : goglets for water,and the universal 
pepper-pot made of clay and blackened 
in the fire ; a flat dise of iron for baking 


cassava cakes, and the snake-like meta-. 


pee to squeeze out the poisonous juice 


from the pulp before baking:; and. the: 


barbecue of sticks above the fire, where: 
almost every kind of meat.and fish. is. 
placed when brought home, to. prevent 
their spoiling. Finally a bow and ar-. 
rows, and the cutlasses. or machetes 
just laid down by the weeders, close 
the list of the Indian’s. belongings, ex~ 
cept what he wears, which. is. of little 
consequence. The adult men of this. 
village are hunting amd have earried 
their suns with them, but the women 
and children have no fear, although 
they appear very shy, and show their 
antipathy to the negro boatmem in many 
ways. 

This feeling of dislike to the negro 
seems almost instinctive to the Indian. 
In Demerara, where the great rivers 
are lined with negro huts, he lives. in 
the most inaccessible parts of the 
creeks, where only a light wood-skin or 
bark canoe can be paddled. He ap- 
pears to retire simply from dislike to 
the noisy and boisterous manners of 
the negro, who makes himself too free 
with the Indian’s property, and some- 
times interferes with his women. The 
aborigines of Guiana are very liberal 
to a stranger, sometimes giving away 
all they have, and the negroes take ad- 
vantagg of this and soon become over- 
bearing. 

While lounging in our hammocks, 
which are slung under one of the be- 
nabs, the men feturned from hunting, 
one carrying an ant-bear, another a 
labba, and a third a few fish. They 
are very friendly in their own quiet 
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Up a Creek in Demerara. 


cway,:and-one of the party wishing to 
take’a walk iin the forest manages, after 
a great deal of trouble, to make them 
understand ‘he wants a guide. Taking 
his gun, the naked aborigine stalks 
along at a good swinging pace, putting 
the white man on his mettle, and is 
soon in the dense forest. Here fast 
walking is difficult on account of the 
unevenness of the tree roots and oozi- 
ness of fhe:‘mud between them, but the 
Indian ‘keeps on at an even pace, leav- 
ing his follower some distance behind. 
Now :and again the guide is lost to 
sight, and as his footsteps are quite 
noiseless it is impossible to know where 
he has gone. A call brings him back, 
put as he cannot understand that he 
must go slower, a few minutes later 
the white man is again left alone. 

On one such occasion the report of a 
gun showed that the guide was looking 
after his own business, and presently 
he returned with a dead parrot. Now 
a small creek is reached, across which 
lies a palm-stem of only a few inches 
in diameter, on which the Indian steps 
lightly, and passes to the other side. 
He is going on when a call from his 
companion brings him back. The 
white man cannot think of attempting 
such a feat with wet boots and a slip- 
pery log, and tries to explain that he 


wants to return ; but the Indian simply | 


takes him in his arms and crosses over 
as easily as if he were another Blondin. 
After a great deal of trouble the gu‘de 
at last understands that his companion 
is tired and can go no farther, so they 


return, the Indian quite cool and the | 


white man flushed and perspiring at 
every pore. 

Those who have only see : Indians in 
town can hardly conceive how perfectly 
at home they are in the forest. In 
streets and among crowds they are out 
of their element, aud appear dull and 
heavy, As they file along the pave- 
ment, perhaps headed by one who 
wears a tall hat and a blue shirt, a 
stranger might almost fancy them near 
akin to the half idiots seen here and 
there in most English towns. But see 
them in the forest or on the river, and 
the case is reversed, Here the white 
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man is the fool, but ‘he ‘is never ridi- 
culed by the polite denizen of the for- 
est. Black and white laugh at the 
savage when he parades the streets, 
but he is always ready to help them in 
the more difficult walking through the 
forest. 

Our friend following his Indian guide 
felt very insignificant and foolish. 
Here was aman that he had hitherto 
thought of as a child, actually making 
him know his own inferiority. It was 
not a very pleasant experience, but it 
made him sympathize with the next 
party he met in town, instead of laugh- 
ing at them. As the resident in a city 
knows its streets, so the Indian knows 
the forest. Every undulation of the 
ground, every watercourse, and almost 
every tree for miles is familiar to him. 
Unlike the white man in a strange 
town, he finds no friendly policeman toe 
show the way, but has to seek it out for 
himself. As a natural consequence, 
his faculties are well developed in this 
special direction. Doubtless his obser- 
| vations would be particularly interesting 
| to the naturalist, but even when he 
understands English his knowledge can 
|hardly be communicated. All uncivil- 
ized races are more or less incapable of 
junveiling their thoughts and deeper 
|feelings. Language fails them, and 
nothing is so unsatisfactory as an at- 
tempt to dive into their motives. Civil- 
ized men can generally give reasons 
ior their actions, but, like children, the 
savage is rarely able to do this. 

In the village everything is quiet. 
There is no bustle, nor does it appear 
that the Indians gossip much among 
themselves. Even the boys are grave, 
| taking life seriously like their elders. 
Their games consist mostly of imita- 
tions of shooting and hunting, and 
practising with the bow. From child- 
hood they learn to manage a little 
canoe, and are often seen quite alone 
far down the creek. They can swim 
and paddle almost as soon as walk, and 
look like bronze statuettes im their little 
rickety wood-skins. 

It being now time to leave if we 
wished to get out of the creek before 
nightfall, we bid farewell to our Indian 
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friends, and are soon floating down the 
stream. Very little paddling is neces- 
sary, but the greatest attention is paid 
to the steering. As we get beyond the 
savannahs the stream runs like a rapid, 
and, the tide being low, hundreds of 
snags, or tacoobas, are seen lying in 
the bed of the creek. Projecting from 
either side, across the current, and at 
ali angles on the muddy bottom, they 
are very dangerous. Not that any one 
has ever been drowned in such a place 
—the water is too shallow for that ; 
but it is avery serious thing to have 
your bateau stove in and be left in the 
bush without a craft. To reach a clear- 
ing on foot would be a very serious 
undertaking, even though it might be 
only a mile or two distant. The forest 
is bad enough, but the neighborhood of 
a clearing can only be appreciated by 
one who has seen it, and had to cut his 
way through the jungie. 

Tlowever, we get through with a few 
bumps, and after a final rush at the 
mouth of the creek, arrive safely in the 
Demerara river, and soon leave the 
creek far behind. But in our homes 
and offices the memory of the forest 
often flashes across our minds, and 
when trouble and difficulty stare us in 
the face, the quiet life of the Indian 
seems very attractive. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
OUR YOUNG HISTORIANS. 

Dr. Jornson had ‘no passion” 
for many things besides clean linen. 
Among them was “that strange opin- 
ion that everything should be taught by 
lectures.’ On the contrary, there was 
nothing, he would maintain, that could 
best be learned in that fashion, except 
where experiments were to be shown, 
chemistry, for instance, or shoemaking. 
While books were few and dear, and 
the number of people able to read them 
comparatively small, lectures were very 
well ; now, when books are many and 
all can read, they are no longer needed. 
It must surely be more profitable to 
read the books from which the lectures 
are taken. If once the hearer’s atten- 
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tion fails, and he misses a part of the 
lecture, he cannot go back as he does 
upon a book. Johnson was once argu- 
ing in this way in the presence of Wil- 
liam Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) 
who, much to  Boswell’s surprise, 
agreed with the doctor. Before turn- 
ing to the law, Scott had been for 
several years a fellow and tutor of Uni- 
versity College at Oxford, and in that 
sapacity had of course given many lec- 
tures, of which Boswell reminded him. 
Scott only smiled. ‘* You laughed,” 
then said Boswell, ‘‘ at those who came 
to you.’’ Scott does not seem to have 
answered. 

What Johnson might have said t 
the University Extension system, or of 
the many petticoated lecturers who so 
obligingly lighten our darkness, it were 
best not to speculate. What he thought 
of a woman preaching we know. Even 
in the doctor’s most whimsical out- 
bursts there was generally a grain or 
two of reason, and it would not perhaps 
be very hard to find one in his tirade 
against lectures. However, it is not 
my intention to look for it. I have no 
ambition to play Mrs. Partington to 
that deluge of oratory which is daily 
pouring from a thousand »latforms on 
our devoted heads. 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
3uried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds, before 
We have had time to breathe. 


But of course there are lectures and 
lectures, as there are lecturers and 
lecturers. Even Dr. Johnson would 
probably have admitted that something 
was to be gained from hearing its two 
greatest living professors expound their 
views on history, its meaning and its 
value, how it should be read and how it 
should be written. When Mr. Froude 
and Mr. Lecky lecture on such a sub- 
ject, we are assured that their words 
will not be of that sort which darkeneth 
counsel. 

The two lectures did not march quite 
on the same lines. Mr. Froude’s, as 
was in the circumstances inevitable and 
indeed necessary, was more individual, 
more personal than Mr. Lecky’s. Mr. 
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Lecky spoke, as president of the Bir- 
ming’iam and Midland Institute, as a 
man would speak by ‘nvitation to a 
general audience anxious to hear him 
on a subject which he had made the 
busipess of his life. Mr. Froude also 
has made history the business of his 
life, and it was from the chair of history 
to which he has been called by the 
head of the University of Oxford that 
he spoke. But to nis audience he was 
something more than this. He was 
addressing a university of which he had 
himself in his time been a distinguished 
member, and with which, after many 
years of absence, he was again joining 
hands. Like another famous son of 
Oxford, the Moschus of a later day, who 
has enshrined the memory of his dead 
friend in some of the sweetest and ten- 
derest strains in our language, Mr. 
Froude could not but linger a moment 
on the contrast between the Oxford he 
had left and the Oxford to which he 
had returned. 


How changed is here each spot man makes 
or fills ! 

He had come back, he said, to Ox- 
ford, but no more to the Oxford that 
he knew. He had left an Oxford which 
was a centre of vigorous intellectual 
life, with a circle of remarkable men 
carrying on a great movement and mak- 
ing their mark on the outer world. 
Doubtless there were others now, but 
his old friends were in their graves. 


Their work lived after them, but in| 


forms which they did not expect. The 
floods which Keble watched from Bag- 
ley Wood washing round the town and 
churches of Oxford, but failing to reach 
them, had risen at last over the en- 
chanted city. The revolution which 
was dreaded had come upon it. It still 


stood ; it was full of animation and | 


energy. But Keble and Newman were 
gone, and the system which produced 
such men was gone with them. New 
schools had sprung up, and new modes 
of teaching. Greek and Latin had lost 
their old monopoly. Modern languages 
were studied, and modern history, and 
modern philosophy and science. Ath- 
letics, which used to be a plaything had 
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| become a serious pursuit, as if we were 
|to have Olympian games again. The 
celibate seclusion of college life had 
gone, and ladies, the horror of the 
scholastics, had invaded the sacred pre- 
cinects. And so the tender strain of 
memory flowed on, in that clear and 
graceful language of which Mr. Froude 
alone now possesses the secret, but 
which I have unfortur.ately the means 
of but very imperfectly reproducing. 
Not in reproach it flowed, hardly even 
|in sorrow, but rather as from one who 
jis telling 

tales of true long-parted lovers, 
Joined at evening of their days again. 





Only he warned his hearers that, if he 
was to be of any use in his present 
office, he must follow his own lines. 
Ife could not at his age work in harness 
with the athlete of the new studies. 

Mr. Lecky of course was not con- 
cerned with such things. He had no 
occasion to indulge in romantic reflec- 
tions, nor in truth were the time and 
place such as to inspire them.  Bir- 
}mingham has no insignificant nor igno- 
| ble past, but it is essentially the city of 
| the present and of the future. It is the 
business of Oxford, said Newman, to 
| be old-fashioned ; a business which the 
|**Queen of Romance,” as her lovers 
|once called her, is certainly doing her 
| best to be quit of, doing her best to 
‘turn her ‘adorable dreams’ into a 
reality, less adorable, perhaps, though 
infinitely more practical. But were 
Birmingham to grow old-fashioned, her 
occupation would be gone indeed. So 
Mr. Lecky’s attitude was severely im- 
personal, though of course it is to be 
assumed that he spoke out of the ful- 
ness of his own heart, from his own 
personal experience both of the pleas- 
ure and the profit to be won from the 
| study of history. And apart from these 
local and accidental circumstances we 
may perhaps take the two addresses as 
in some sort typical of the two speakers. 
The style is the man. Mr. Lecky’s 
style may be a little wanting in ease 
and buoyancy, may not always rise into 
animation when the subject seems to 
demand it, may be too sparing of that 
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touch of purple which we all look for 
and all, even the austerest critics in 
their hearts, enjoy, and without which 
the historic page, however pious, can 
never be to the true purpose of books, 
which is to be read. Yet no one will 
refuse it the praise of a good, sound, 
working style, eminently clear and well- 
conditioned, grave, sober, sometimes 
even dignified, free from all tricks and 
affectations, the style of a gentleman 
and a scholar who respects his language 
and himself. But it has not the sin- 


gular grace and felicity, the personal’ 


charm, as one may call it, which has 
made Mr. Froude famous wherever 
English books are read, and has even 
compelled his most hostile opponents 
into a reluctant admiration. 

Between their ideas of history there 


does not seem to have been much rad- | 
Mr. Lecky was indeed | 


ical difference. 
less outspoken than Mr. Froude. He 
described the methods of the two op- 
posing schools, the epic and the scien- 
tific, without committing himself to 
any direct advocacy of either. 

In its earlier stages history was regarded 
chiefly as a form of poetry recording the 
more dramatic actions of kings, warriors, 
and statesmen. Homer and the earlier 
ballad-makers are, indeed, the first histo- 
rians of their countries; and, long after 
Homer, one of the most illustrious of the 
critics of antiquity described history as 
merely ‘‘ poetry free from the incumbrance 
of verse,’’ while another represented it as 
‘*a vessel which could never move unless 
the winds of poetry filled its sails.’ The 
portraits that adorned it gave some insight 
into human character. It breathed noble 


sentiments, rewarded and stimulated noble | 


actions, and kindled by its strong appeals 
to the imagination high patriotic feeling. 
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rejected as below the dignity of history. 
The old conception of history can hardly 
be better illustrated than in the words of 
Walter Savage Landor. ‘‘Show me,”’ he 
makes one of his heroes say, ‘‘ how great 
projects were executed, great advantages 
gained, and great calamities averted. Show 
me the generals and the statesmen who 
stood foremost, that I may bend to them in 
reverence. Let the books of the treasure 
lie closed as religiously as the Sibyls. 
Leave weights and measures in the market- 
place, commerce in the harbor, the arts in 
the light they love, philosophy in the shady 
place, history on her rightful throne, and 
at the sides of her eloquence and war.”’ 
(Pericles and Aspasia.) It was chiefly in 
the eighteenth century that a very different 
conception of history grew up. Historians 
then came to believe that their task was not 
so much to paint a picture as to solve a 
problem ; to explain or illustrate the succes- 
sive phases of national growth, prosperity, 
and adversity. The history of morals, of 
industry, of intellect, and of art; the 
| changes that took place in manners or be- 
| liefs ; the dominant ideas that prevailed in 
successive periods ; the rise, fall, and mod- 
ification of political constitutions —in a 
word, all the conditions of national well- 
being became the subjects of their works. 
| They sought rather to write a history of 
| They 





| peoples than a history of kings. 
looked specially in history for the chain of 
}ecauses and effects. They undertook to 
| study in the past the physiology of nations, 
jand hoped, by applying the experimental 
method on a large scale, to deduce some 
| lessons of real value about the conditions 
|on which the well-being of society mainly 
| depends. How far have they succeeded in 
| their attempt and furnished us with a real 
compass for political guidance ? 


Scinditur Nabalie fluminis pons ; 
Mr. Lecky did not directly attempt to 
answer his question. Mr. Froude, on 











But its end was rather to paint than to| the other hand, as a writer in that ex- 
guide, rather to consecrate a noble past | cellent journal, the Oxford Magazine, 
than to furnish a key for the future ; and | tersely puts it, “fired a sharp volley 
the artist in selecting his facts looked | into the flank of the so-called scientific 
mainly for those which could throw the | historian.” 

richest color upon his canvas. Most ex-| 
perience was in his eyes—to adopt an | When Bishop Butler [I quote partly from 
image of Coleridge’s —like the sternlight of | the Oxford report] was an authority at Ox- 
a ship, which illuminates only the path we | ford, men were taught that there was a 
have already traversed ; and a large propor- | reasonable amount of evidence for consid- 
tion of the subjects which are most signifi- | ering that man’s life in this world was but 
cant as illustrating the true welfare and|a probation and a school for character. 
development of nations was dcliberately That theory was (he believed) as reasonable 
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» 
as any which could be offered, but in fact 
it was possible to support any view of life 
from history. Voltaire thought that man 
could make the world a very comfortable 
abode, and in his ‘‘ Essai sur les Moeurs”’ 
he conceives the whole history of the world 
as evolving for this purpose. The scien- 
tific conception of history which appears for 
the first time in Voltaire, is developed to 
its logical conclusion by Buckle, whose 
peculiar views enforced with erudition and 
ingenuity, harmonized with the tastes of 
his age. But a philosophy of history is 
really impossible. It is impossible, because 
history happened once, and many of the 
important facts are irrecoverable. It is 
impossible, because every one must import 
into his view of the past ideas and preju- 
dices which belong to the present. The 
motives which the historian assigns are 
merely the motives which he knows, and 
his account is deemed credible in proportion 
as it accords with contemporary sense of 
probability. A less ambitious theory than 
Buckle’s had now taken its place, — that 
the human race was in a state of progress 
which it was the pride and duty of history 
to record, progress never surer or more ex- 
hilarating than in this very age in which 
they lived. He could but say it might be 
so. Indisputably there was progress of a 
kind, but he was obliged to ask whither ? 
Progress from what to what? Was it so 
certain that in things essential they were 
so much wiser than those who went before 
them ? He did not believe that the con- 
dition of the people in mediwval Europe 
was so miserable as was pretended. He 
did not believe that the distribution of the 
necessaries of life was as unequal as it was 
at present. Of liberty no doubt there was 
a good deal more now than there used to 
be. But was an increase in liberty really 
progress ? All art needs restraint ; and in 
life, the art of arts, that restraint is most 
needed. Good results might arise, but they 
would not take the form of attachment 
between employers and employed, for affec- 
tion would hardly grow where interests 
were opposite. In his reading of English 
history there was once a warmer relation 
between high and low, when each class 
thought more of its duties than its interests, 
and religion, which was the same to all, 
was really believed in. Under such condi- 
tions inequality was natural and whole- 


some. When religion became opinion, 
dubious more or less and divorced from 


conduct, while pleasures became more vari- 
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ous and more attainable, the favored classes 
fell away from the intention of their insti- 
tution, monopolized the sweets of life and 
left the bitter to the poor. The sum of it 
all was that human society was in a healthy 
condition when the wise ruled the ignorant, 
—ruled with equal-handed authority over 
high and low, rich and poor. He could not 
teach a philosophy of history, because he 
had none of his own. Theories shifted 
from generation to generation, and one 
ceased to believe in any of them. He knew 
nothing of, and cared nothing for, what 
were called laws of development, evolution 
or devolution, extension of constitutional 
privileges from reign to reign to end in no 
one knew what. He saw in history only a 
stage on which the drama of humanity was 
played from age to age. History, like 
Shakespeare, must aim at revealing charac- 
ter without seeking to enforce a moral. 
‘*The history of mankind,” said Carlyle, 
‘‘is the history of its great men. To find 
out these, clean the dirt from them, and 
place them on their proper pedestals is the 
true function of the historian.’’ He could 
not have a nobler one. 


Nobody can say that Mr. Froude has 
not spoken plainly; whether he has 
spoken equally to the purpose will of 
course depend on the individual con- 
ception of history each man has formed 
for himself. Mr. Lecky at least seems 
willing to go along with him for some 
part of his way. He, too, disbelieves 
in the ‘*‘ fatalism”’ of Buckle. Human 
affairs are so infinitely complex that it 
is vain to expect that they will ever 
exactly reproduce themselves, or that 
the study of the past can enable us to 
reproduce the future with the minute- 
ness or the completeness that can be 
attained in the exact sciences. With 
Mr. Froude, again, he thinks that the 
most precious lessons of history are 
moral ones. : 

The pleasure with which Mr. Froude’s 
audience listened to him appears to 
have been tempered in some quarters 
with regret. A writer in the Oxford 
Magazine laments that their new pro- 


|fessor seems unlikely to give ‘ other 


than a reactionary stimulus to historic 
study and teaching in Oxford.” The 
regret is natural and not unbecoming. 
It is creditable to both to find pupils 
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loyal to their masters, and certainly we 
should all be sorry to think that Mr. 
Freeman’s teaching had been wholly 
wasted. Stare super antiquas vias is 
moreover a good motto to hold by, 
until the ways have been proved un- 
safe ; and the historical ways in which 
the present generation of Oxonians 
have been taught to walk are at least 
ancient to them. But what of those 
in which Mr. Froude has walked ? 
It were surely unreasonable to expect 
him to change the habits and temper 
of a lifetime because they may happen 
to be strange to those who are just 
beginning life. Did he not warn his 
hearers that if he was to be of any use 
in his new office, he must follow his 
own lines ; that he could not at his age 
work in harness with the athlete of the 
modern studies? When Harry Gow 
entered the lists for the Clan Chattan 
he refused all proffers of Milan hau- 
berks and Spanish swords, fashioned 
after the newest devices, for the old 
armor he had wrought for himself and 
whose capacities for attack and defence 
he had so often proved. 

These swings of the pendulum are of 
course inevitable, and are perhaps not 
matter for very serious regret. One 
professor succeeds another, as one ad- 
ministration succeeds another ; and in 
the academic as in the political world 
there must be seasons when a reac- 
tionary stimulus is as salutary, if only 
for a breathing-space, as a progressive 
stimulus. Tories and Whigs, Radicals 
and Conservatives, Unionists and Sep- 
aratists, by whatsoever name they go, 
between them all the balance contrives 
to get itself adjusted somehow. The 
difference between two methods of 
teaching the same subject is generally, 
and in truth almost must be in these 
days, a difference of degree rather than 
of kind. In this particular instance, 
though the sentiment which inspires it 
is laudable, the regret expressed in 
the Ozford Magazine is unlikely to be 
widely felt outside the university, and 
may perhaps not be absolute within it. 
After such a bout of scientific history 
as they have been enjoying for the past 
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few years, it will do our young men no 
harm to be reminded, if only indirectly, 
that the subject has another side, that 
it is after all a form of literary compo- 
sition, and that the historian’s busi- 
ness is not only to collect his materials, 
but also to give them shape and propor- 
tion. 

In one respect these two lectures are 
of apiece ; they both suggest the same 
reflection. It is impossible to read 
them, and Mr. Lecky’s especially, with- 
out recalling the Prince of Abyssinia’s 
despairing cry to Imlac, ‘ Enough ! 
Thou hast convinced me that no human 
being can ever be a poet.’ Do all the 
members of the Birmingham Institute, 
all the undergraduates who take their 
degrees in the School of History, pur- 
pose to become historians? The 
thought is. somewhat appalling. Of 
the constitution of the Birmingham 
Institute I have-no certain knowledge ; 
but one may probably without offence 
presume at least a considerable part of 
it to be composed of those who are not 
likely to have an abundance of the 
leisure necessary for a studious life, or 
to devote such leisure as they have to 
literary composition, at least of the 
laborious nature of history. In the 
case of the undergraduates large deduc- 
tions must of course be made for those 
who select this school in order to es- 
sape from the bondage of Greek and 
Latin. If read they must, at least they 
argue, it must be less trouble to read 
their own language. Still one may rea- 
sonably allow for a certain number 
being really interested in this study, 
and anxious to derive what profit they 
can from it. The reading of history 
has an immense fascination even for 
those to whom the modern interpreters 
of the term would refuse the name of 
student. But even among these it is 
inconceivable that more than a very 
small proportion seriously propose to 
write history, however assiduously and 
intelligently they may read it. Their 
studies too, in the nature of academical 
things, must, in the large majority of 
cases, be confined to a period of at 
most three years. The study of history 
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as recommended by Mr. Lecky, and, 
though not quite so categorically, by 
Mr. Froude, is the study of a lifetime. 
One may regret that the ancient litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome do not fill so 
large a space as they did in the curric- 
ulum of the universities, though there 
need be no fear that they will ever 
cease to play their part in educating 
and humanizing the world ; but their 
most thorough-paced advocate will not 
deny that a knowledge of history, and 
especially of the history of his own 
country, is good for man. Yet if it is 
to be studied on these lines it will be 
obvious that 
course is over the student will carry 
away with him into the great world a 
knowledge only of infinitesimally small 
portions and parcels of the past, and 


those, it may be, if all one hears of the | 


methods of the scientific school be true, 
what Emerson, describing his own 
style, calied ‘* infinitely repellent parti- 
cles.”’ If a knowledge of the history 
of his own country be useful toa man 
as surely no one will deny that it is, 
even if he has no intention of assuming 
the office of historian, or even of a 
lecturer on history—then it must 
clearly profit him more to have a gen- 
eral knowledge of ‘‘ the long results of 





time,’’ than to have amassed the mate- | 


rials out of which he may form a 
knowledge of one special period. Nor 
indeed is it possible to have mastered 
the knowledge of any particular epoch 
in history without at least a good gen- 
eral knowledge of what has gone be- 
fore ; and it is equally impossible to 
rightly understand it without at least a 
good general knowledge of what came 
after. Changes in human affairs, 
though they should merit the name of 
revolutions, do not spring ready-made 
even from the brain of a Cvesar, a 
Luther, a Cromwell, or a Napoleon. 
The greatest man, even a Shakespeare, 
is but the child of his age. The bud- 
ding young historians who chatter so 
glibly about their ‘‘ periods,”’ are surely 
much in the position of architects who 
have made an_ exhaustive study of 
chimneys or staircases, but have neg- 
lected to acquaint themselves with the 


when his three years’ | 
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| other properties of a house. The only 
| house they will ever build will be such 
as Gray describes, full of 

| 

tich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


I read the other day some exceed- 
ingly sensible remarks in the Spectator 
/on this method of teaching history and 
the sort of scholars it manufactured. 


If they could realize Mr. Lecky’s dream, 
they would indeed have acquired wisdom ; 
| but they cannot realize it, and they have 
| acquired instead of wisdom — or, rather, 
the enlarged power of deduction which his- 
tory should confer—a set of isolated facts 
which may or may not be applicable to the 
|history daily transacting round them. 
Suppose they know, even profoundly, the 
|history of the Reformation, but do not 
| know the history of Christianity, how much 
will that help them to comprehend the con- 
flict between the Church and Nonconform- 
ity, or to decide in their own minds the 
result on religion of widely extended suf- 
|frage? This was the merit of the old and 
| now repudiated method of teaching history. 
It enabled men, and indeed men who never 
hoped to be historians, to learn the outlines 
| of it, to put into their minds a general out- 
| line of the whole narrative, and to fill that 
|up with details only when imperatively 
| necessary. They were interested in the 
| great personages, they were excited by the 
| great dramas, and they gradually acquired, 
|from curiosity and intellectual interest 
| rather than careful study, a general idea of 
the whole movement. Some of their in- 
| formation came from Shakespeare and some 
from Scott, some from historians as careful 
|as Gibbon, and some from men as easily 
| satisfied as Rollin; none of it was quite 
|exact, and for very little of it could they 
| quote first-hand authority ; but still, they 
| had a good general idea, which greatly en- 
larged their minds, and enabled them 
instantly to utilize any better piece of in- 
formation which came to them in after life. 
Above all, it enabled them to read with 
interest and understanding — an acquisition 
which, so far as we see, is constantly want- 
ing to these students of a period. We saw 
one the other day trying to get up the his- 
tory of the Crusades. Being intelligent, he 
learned a great deal very rapidly, especially 
about the motive of the Crusades, and the 
condition of mind which prompted them ; 
but he was hopelessly puzzled by two 
things. How came the Saracens to be a 
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Power, and to hold Jerusalem, and what in 
the world placed a Greek Empire, a Chris- 
tian Empire, yet so hostile to the Crusaders, 
so grand and yet so powerless to resist a 
few thousand barbarians with no supplies, 
right across their path ? Would it not have 
been better for that student, quite a real 
personage, to have known the general out- 
line of history even in its barest form, and 
when he wanted to explore the Crusades, 
to have filled in without difficulty all that 
was acquired by the new reading? It 
seems at least, to us, that this was the first 
condition of acquiring from the study any 
of the wisdom, the acquisition of which, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Lecky, is the grand 
object of studying history at all. There is 
little to be got out of it without knowledge 
of detail, but there is nothing without 
knowledge of outline; and the majority, 
say of Birmingham men, cannot acquire 
both in youth, unless, indeed, they have 
that passionate interest in the subject which 
we should say is excited in ninety-nine men 
in a hundred only by the dramatic events 
which the new system passes by with a cer- 
tain contempt. 


This young crusader must have been 
indeed in a bad way ; even a knowledge 
of ** Count Robert of Paris” had served 
him better than nothing. But is not 
the Spectator right ? Is not this sort of 
special students, for all the practical 
use they can put their studies to, much 
in the case of those whom Montaigne 
laughed at as acquainted with Galen 
but ignorant of the disease ? 

To turn for a moment from the read- 
ing to the writing of history. Though 
the rivalry between the disciples of the 
two schools be as fierce as that between 
M. Jourdain’s professors, is the differ- 
ence between them really so great as 


they are sometimes pleased to suppose ? | 


No man would willingly be called dull, 
and I suspect that the scientific histo- 
rian would gladly write in epic fashion 
if he could. Both we all assume to be 
as eager for facts as Mr. Gradgrind ; 
and both human nature, and especially 
human historical nature, being what it 
is, will inevitably, and more or 
consciously, color the facts, or, let us 
say, arrange them according to their 
views, theories, principles, prejudices, 
whims, fancies, whatever it pleases the 
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critics to call them. A writer in the 
Times, commenting on Mr. Lecky’s 
speech, observed that, ‘‘ The new his- 
torians have not succeeded in making 
history an exact science, and they have 
largely succeeded in destroying it as an 
art.”? There can be no question as to 
the truth of the first part of the propo- 
sition; the second I take leave to 
doubt. But let us assume it for the 
moment to be true. Is it the fault of 
their methods or of themselves? The 
scientific, or philosophic, historian need 
not necessarily be tedious ; the epic, or 
dramatic, historian need not necessarily 
be inaccurate. Is there this desperate 
need for solving problems and explain- 
ing causes ? Must the historian be for- 
ever in evidence, like the man at a 
panorama, with a wand in his hand ? 
May not history, when fitly told, be 
trusted to solve its own problems and 
explain its own causes ? In one of his 
arly lectures Carlyle complained of 
Gibbon for not making clear the rea- 
sons for the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. ‘‘ With all his swagger and 
bombast,”’ he said, ‘‘ no man ever gave 
a more futile account of human things 
than he has done of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire ; assigning 
no profound cause for these phenomena, 
nothing but diseased nerves, and all 
sorts of miserable motives to the actors 
in them.”’ It is never easy to be quite 
sure when Carlyle was seriously ex- 
pressing his convictions, or merely 
flinging mud at some established land- 
mark. As Thackeray once said of him, 
he was one of the kindest and most 
generous of men to travellers on the 
road ; but to those who had arrived his 
attitude was considerate. We 
must hope that it was in this mood that 
he was then regarding Gibbon ; and 
assuredly the reader who cannot find in 
those six immortal volumes the causes 
which brought the Roman Empire to 
ruin must be past the help of man. 

I suppose the world has not yet read 
the ideal historian, and is never likely 
to read him. When he ‘is found it will 
be, as most good things are found, be- 
tween the two extremes, between the 
plodding pedant on the one hand, and 
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the dashing dramatist on the other. 
But it is surely idle to talk of the old 
school being repudiated and the new 


triumphant, because the latter happens | 


for the moment to be in the ascendency 
in our universities. The world’s ver- 
dict is not pronounced in the lecture 
rooms of Oxford or Cambridge, and 
the world, we may be very sure, will 
continue to read those historians who 
can write the best books. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


While schoolmen wrangle over this 
method and that, over what the law 
may be. and where to find the testi- 
mony, Gibbon and Macaulay will con- 
tinue to be read with delight and profit 
by all who can understand good history 
and appreciate good literature. 


My paper has grown, I fear, to a 
somewhat unwieldy length, but before 
closing it I should wish to add a few 
words on a subject not directly con- 
cerned with the study of history, but 
apparently much concerned with its 
study at Oxford. Mr. Froude has an- 
nounced that for the future he will 
lecture only to men, that is to say, to 
members of the university by whom 
he has been appointed and by whom 
he is paid. Both at his first lecture, 
and at that delivered a few days pre- 
viously by Mr. Gladstone, the scene 
that ensued when the doors were opened 
and all the best places discovered to 
be filled with women, has been called 
by those who saw it as indescribable 
and = discreditable. Discreditable _ it 
most assuredly is that no care should 
have been taken by the university to 


ensure that their members for whose | 


instruction these lectures have been 
especially ordained should be enabled 
at least to hear them. In the case of 
Mr. Gladstone’s lecture some excuse 
may perhaps be found in the fact that 
the whole affair lay outside the aca- 
demic pale, and was indeed more akin 
to what stage-players call a ‘* star per- 
formance’ than to the serious studies 
of the place. But this excuse, what- 
ever it may be worth, can certainly not 
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|hold good of Mr. Froude’s lecture. 
Historians of every school, all who hold 
‘the reputation of the universities dear 
|—all indeed who have any respect for 
sense and the fitness of things — will 
rejoice to hear that he has set his face 
against what is fast growing to be a 
|crying scandal. If girls wish to play at 
being undergraduates, by all means let 
them do so; they might conceivably 
play at worse things, especially under 
the guidance of that aspiring petroleuse 
Miss Cozens. Neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge is in truth their proper play- 
ing-ground ; but the universities, pa- 
ltient like the East, if not disdainful, 
|have chosen to bow before the blast of 
‘the ‘“* Higher Education.” When the 
| petticoated legions have rustled past to 
| some fresh conquest, a new morning 
will doubtless break over these endur- 
ing spirits. Meanwhile it is at least 
| their business to take heed lest, in or- 
| der to gratify the whims of our modern 
Hypatias, what should be the serious 
| business of academical life be turned 
| into an unseemly farce. 





MARK REID. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A GARDEN IN THE TROPICS, 
THE settled portion of Demerara is 
|nothing but a mud flat, on which it 
might be supposed there would be little 
|scope for a garden. Nevertheless, on 
‘account of its fertility and the heavy 
rainfall, nowhere in the world can be 
|found better examples of tropical lux- 
juriance. Here the little bushes of 
European conservatories become im- 
;}mense shrubs and lofty trees, while 
royal palms of a hundred feet high, and 
silk cotton-trees even higher, are not 
uncommon in some of the larger gar- 
dens. In the city of Georgetown every 
house of any importance is detached, 
jand surrounded by what is virtually ¢ 
|shrubbery, but more often a thicket. 
Fruit trees are mixed with flowering 
shrubs in such a manner as to be almost 
indistinguishable, while the whole is 
| often surrounded by hedges of hibiscus, 
‘croton, or gardenia. The house is 
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decorated with a wealth of flowering 
creepers which often spread themselves 
over half the shrubs, and even mount 
to the top of the highest trees. In the 
absence of the pruning-knife the thicket 
becomes almost impenetrable, the walks 
being speedily obstructed by tangled 
vines, and even the gateway entirely 
choked with vegetation. 

Almost every plant is a tree, and 
hardly a single herb can exist without 
special attention. Everything reaches 
upwards to the sun; in a few months 
after planting, towering, spreading, and 
elbowing its neighbor. To-day you 
plant a fine collection of nice little 
crotons and other small shrubs. They 
look well, and fill up the. beds with 
variety and color. But in a year or 
two most of them are above your head, 
and the effect is almost lost. The fast- 
est growers soon cover the others, shut 
out their light, and cause them to dwin- 
dle and look sickly — when the former, 
as it were, crow over their work and 
soon finish off the poor creatures. 
Then what was a beautiful garden be- 
comes a shrubbery, and finally, if not 
thinned, a wood. Leave it alone for 
three or four months during the rainy 
season, and on your return it is a wil- 
derness. The creepers have grown so 
luxuriantly that they form an irregular 
network from bush to tree, effectually 
shutting out the light from everything 
below. Some of the most beautiful 
creepers are cruel tyrants, doing their 
very best to smother anything weaker 
than themselves. 

I once left home for four months, 
leaving the house in charge of people 
who could not be trusted to interfere 
with the garden; the time included 
April to July, the heavy rainy season 
of Guiana. On my return, what a 
change! The climbing white-rose had 
extended itself in every direction, chok- 
ing up the entrance to the garden-house 
entirely, while the walks were so choked 
that access could hardly be obtained in 
any direction. As for the weaker 
plants, some were dead, while others 
were so weak and sickly that the great- 
est care had to be taken to assist in 
their recovery. 
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What an example of the survival of 
the fittest is here before me! This, 
my garden, was planted a few years 
ago with a pretty arrangement of palms, 
casuarinas, and other foliage plants. 
How pretty they looked when only two 
or three feet high! But where are 
they now? The weakest, and of 
course the prettiest, are gone, while the 
others have grown and grown until 
they now overtop the house, and have 
become part of the landscape, instead 
of being confined to my flower-bed. 
When planted their foliage was delicate 
and their colors brilliant, as seen by 
any one walking on the paths. Now 
we have to look up, and then only to see 
the under surfaces of the leaves, and 
their stems like bare sticks. Once 
there was a pretty show of zinnias, 
dahlias, African marigolds, and even 
China pinks ; but this was before the 
plants grew to be shrubs, and the 
shrubs trees. Now these little beauties 
hardly grow at all, and if they come up 
do not flower. What a lot of trouble 
we have with delicate plants ! — those 
hardy and half-hardy flowers which 
make such a fine show in English gar- 
dens. Here we cannot lower the tem- 
perature without interfering with the 
light, or producing such a damp atmo- 
sphere that the foliage grows rank, 
while no flowers are produced. And 
then the rains! How the young seed- 
lings and low plants suffer from even a 
single tropical downpour! It actually 
bruises them so much that when the 
sun comes out they wither and die. 
Some of us long to see a daisy, but it is 
useless even to hope for such a thing. 
Pots of violets have been brought here, 
and flowers gathered frdém them, but 
these have been the result of a last 
dying effort. 

What then shall we say of our gar- 
dens ? We have a grand assemblage 
of showy flowers, for which we care 
little, but which to people in England 
would be priceless treasures. Of course 
we are not content with these, any 
more than you are with your delicate 
little beauties, the daisies and butter- 
cups. They are common and almost 
despised, while any little English gar- 
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den-flower is petted, and as it dies our | have more species in his flower-bed of a 


hearts feel sore at the loss. But trop- | 
ical foliage plants are grand, while the 
flowers are showy and very beautiful. 
The arum family contains some of the 
most magnificent decorative plants. 
There are tree-like montrichardias, | 
twenty feet high, climbing monsteras 
with perforated leaves, great epiphytal | 
anthuriums, and caladiums of most | 
beautiful patterns. Bananas and ma- 
rantas are also very beautiful, but being | 
so common are hardly noticed, while 
palms in their different forms supply 
elegance and beauty of another type. 
What a variety of foliage is here ! —| 
which, filled in with the more delicate 
ferns, would alone make a beautiful 
garden, and one very refreshing to the 
eye when the midday sun pours down 
his fervent rays on the parched earth. 

Now for the flowers. For brilliancy 
of color nothing can equal the flamboy- 
ant, the royal poinciana — whose spread- 
ing canopy is a mass of crimson, almost 
dazzling to look upon. Tlien there are 
the various species of hibiscus, ixoras, 
plumerias, and a hundred others, all 
shrubs or trees, generally beautiful in 
leaf as well as flower. 

Here lies the great trouble with our 
gardens. We want this, that, and the 
other, and fill every square foot of 
space with something, but it will not do 
for long. As the plants commence to 
grow we find that double or treble the 
space is necessary —and then begins 
what spoils almost every Demerara gar- 
den : injudicious pruning, hacking, and 
chopping are carried out in every direc- 
tion, until hardly a tree, shrub, or plant 
grows in its natural shape. Every tree 
has a characteristic manner of growth, 
and to deform it by cutting here and 
there is asin against good taste. Rather 
entirely destroy half-a-dozen others, and 
let the first grow to perfection. Beauty 
consists not only in the shape of the 
leaves and colors of the flowers, but in 
the arrangement of the branches and 
the general effect of the whole tree ; 
but how very rarely is this considered. 
However large the garden may be, the 
number of specimens must be compara- 








|space at his disposal. 


the ground level, and 





tively few. An English cottager will 


few yards square than the Demerarian 
in his large garden. A few arums of 
six or eight feet across and palms of 
double that diameter soon fill up all the 
Then they are 
too large to be seen to perfection from 
when the royal 
palms and tall trees attain maturity 
they are only useful for shade, although 
they give the city of Georgetown its 
character as an assemblage of country 
houses embowered in foliage. 

In the pond the water-lilies are flour- 
ishing — only the nelumbium, however, 
being open during the day. Its green, 
shield-like leaves and rosy flower rise 
above the surface of the water, afford- 
ing shade for the pretty little fishes 
which disport themselves in the water. 
To the microscopist what a wonderful 
field of investigation is here! Its in- 
terest is inexhaustible ; there is work 
for a lifetime. Here live the larve of 
flies and mosquitoes, water-mites, and 
all that great variety of living creatures 
whose habits are so little known, and 
therefore afford all the more scope for 
investigation. Tothe ordinary observer 
it is simply a pond for water-lilies, but 
to me it is something more—a world 
filled with animal and vegetable life. 

On the surface of the water rest the 
immense leaves of the Victoria Regia, 
here and there diversified with the 
smaller water-lilies — white, red, and 
blue. Immediately after sunset the 
lilies will turn back one petal after an- 
other, until their clusters of yellow 
stamens are exposed to the nocturnal 
insects which are so necessary to their 
propagation. In the moonlight they 
glisten like stars and perfume the air 
with fragrance ; but soon after sunrise 
all close for the day and lay themselves 
down to rest, until evening comes to 
rouse them again. 

In the garden at night the light 
zephyrs bring to our notice a number of 
perfumes of which we know nothing. 
Some probably emanate from those tall 
trees above us ; but as we cannot reach 
the flowers it is impossible to verify the 
origin of the fragrance. 

In the morning they will suspend 
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work for the day, so that unless the 
flowers are gathered and kept until the 
following night nothing can be discov- 
ered. Even if this be done, however, 
disappointment often follows, as many 
flowers only develop their perfume for 
an hour or so, and never repeat the 
operation. Thus it may happen that if 
we are walking at a particular time a 
striking perfume may be perceived, and 
perhaps never again, as time and cir- 
cumstances may never again combine 
to bring it to our notice. 

To an ordinary observer it may per- 
haps appear as if this opening of the 
flower and distilling of its perfume is 
erratic, but such is not the case. The 
operations are generally as regular as 
the sun, being only interfered with a 
little by heavy showers. A convolvu- 
lus will open at dawn, ten in the morn- 
ing, or four in the afternoon, according 
to the species, under almost any cir- 
cumstances ; but its closing will gen- 
erally be delayed a little by cloudy or 
rainy weather. The marvel-of-Peru is 
called *“‘ four o’clock”’ by the negroes 
in British Guiana, from its opening so 
near that time, while one kind of con- 
volvulus has been named the “ Civil 
Service flower,’’ from its opening from 
ten till three. 

No doubt if careful observations were 
made it would be found that under fa- 
vorable circumstances —that is, where 
there is nothing out of the common — 
every flower has its own time to open 
and close. In some cases, where the 
texture is thick, the corollas wither or 
fall off, and these of course cannot be 
so easily tabulated ; but the time when 
their work is over can still be estimated 
without much difficulty. What makes 
this the more wonderful is the fact that 
a flower which opens and closes at reg- 
ular times must receive the visits of the 
insects necessary for its fertilization 
within that time, otherwise the object 
of its very. existence would be frus- 
trated. Some flowers are enabled to 
keep open for several days until fertil- 
ization has taken place, but a very large 
number of tropical species close exactly 
to time. As you wake the climber is 
brilliant with flowers —a glorious sight 
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—and two hours after nothing but a 
wreck. 

Experience shows that insects do 
come forward when needed, which 
brings us to the question whether the 
flowers have chosen their own time, or 
whether, as it were, knowing that a 
particular bee will be on the wing ata 
certain hour, they accommodate them- 
selves to it. Whatever may be the 
answer, it can only be gained by a care- 
ful study and tabulation of results. 
Here is grand work for a naturalist in 
the tropics. Hitherto, hardly any one 
has done more than pay flying visits to 
South America, and although much has 
been gleaned from these, it cannot be 
expected that the close observation 
necessary for establishing the connec- 
tion between plants and insects could 
be made. In temperate climates the 
weather makes great differences in the 
times of opening and closing of flowers, 
and, correspondingly, of the excursions 
of insects. Here, on the contrary, the 
changes are slight, and consequently 
there is greater regularity. 

This is only one of the problems 
which await solution. There are many 
others, some of which are quite as in- 
teresting ; the most important of all 
being the question whether plants have 
a germ of consciousness. Everywhere 
in the tropical garden are signs of 
something beyond what is called vege- 
tating. There is the struggle for life, 
the fight, where the weakest goes to the 
wall—the taking advantage of others 
to gain their own ends, and the vari- 
ous contrivances by which insects are 
attracted and utilized. Selfishness is 
everywhere so obvious, that it is hardly 
possible to conceive that these things 
can be done without a faculty similar to 
instinct, or even intelligence. Even if 
in some there is nothing more than a 
blind impulse towards light and mois- 
ture, in others, especially in regard to 
their fertilization and everything con- 
nected with the dispersion of the seed, 
we can come to hardly any other con- 
clusion than that certain contrivances 
have been developed to a particular 
end. 

JAMES Ropway. 





